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THEY WERE SITTING HAND-IN-HAND BETROTHED LOVERS WHEN RU 


A SOLEMN CHARGE. 





[A NOVELETTE,] 





CHAPTER I. 

Georrrey Hi.ton sat alone in the handsome 
library of Lynwood with a troubled, anxious 
t on his handsome face which would have 

izzled his acquaintance, who counted him a 
ery lucky and much-to-be-envied person. 

He was twenty-six, and had just succeeded to 
» splendid property hy the death of his grand- 
father, an old man he had not seen for years. 
Geof was in India when the news of Mr. 
Anvstruther’s decease reached him. He had not 

the least expected to be the heir, for the old 





took a fancy to the lad, sent him to Sandburst, 
that he might follow in his father’s steps, and 
presented him with his outfit when he was 
gazotted to a regiment ordered on Indian service. 

Mr. Anstruther permitted his grandson 10 
leave England without even a parting visit, 
rauch less a parting gift, and in the five years of 
his exile Geoff heard nothing from. his mother’s 
family ; then one day he got a letter from a 
Loudon lawyer announcing Mr. Anstruther’s 


| death, and that, with the exception of a provision 


for his uumarried daughter, he had left bis 
whole property to Captain Hilton, 

Geoffrey could not make it out at all; he had 
never seemed to be a favourite with Mr. Anstru- 
ther, while his cousins, the Dacres, who lived 
with the old man, and had been, so to say, 
brought up by him, seemed like sons of the soil 
at Lynwood. It was alla mystery ; and instead 


man had other grandchildren ; indeed, one of his | of following the lawyer's advice, and sending in 
daughters was living, and Geoff was only the son | his papera, he asked for leave of absence on 


cf his youngest child, wh: 
merchant's displeasure long before by marrying 
4 poor lieutenant iv a marching regiment. 

Mit. Hilton was left a widow early, She had 


% pretty hard fight for it till Geoff's godmother ! heir when Geoffrey called at his offices, but he | 





had incurred the | “ urgent private affairs,” and sailed for Eugland 


with the full intention of returning in twelve 
months’ time to his regiment. 
Mr, Grant was courtesy itself to his old client's 





JBY APPEARED, 


| could give no explanation of Mr. Austruther’s 
will. 

“The Dacres turned out badly. John was 
detected by your ,randfather in some fraudulent 
epeculations, and he found out that Fred had 
been raising money on post ofits. There was an 
awful quarrel, and they were both expelled from 
Lynwood, Mr, Anstruther retired from business 
realized his fortune, and sett'ed down as acountry 
gentleman. He never gave me a hiat how he 
intended to dispose of his property till he. was 
taken ill; then he seni for me, and showed me a 
few lines iu his own hand ; they barely covered 
half a sheet of paper; lie told me that was his 
will, and I was put it into legal phraseology. 
| He left every servant in his ercaployment a year’s 
| wages, and annuities to the elder ones. He gave 
| Miss Diana the use of Violet Cottage for life 
| and a charge on the ive hundred a 
| year, sud everything else came to you absolutely, 

He did tell me he had written a letter which 

would explain things, but if so he neyer intrusted 
| it to me. 





state of 


| -Geoffrey looked bewildered 
} “I always understood he disliked my father,’ 
“He didn’t dislike him. Mr. Hiton wai poor 
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and proud, every inch a gentleman, and extremely 
sensitive He wag the last-person -in the world 
to geb on with your grandfather, who gloried in 
the fact that he began life with a shilling and 
ad made 2 colossal fortune, But there was no 
actual breach between them tii! the affair of Mr. 
~ nver.” 

feottrey looked up quickly, 

T was only a boy of eleven when my father 
died ; but Iam sure I have heard the name of 
Danver. What was the affair you allude to?” 

“George Danver was one of Mr,“Anstruther’s 
clerks, a sort of confidential clerk, who might 
expect one - to be a junior partner, Some 
extensive robberies had been going on in the 
business for some time. Mr, Anstruther, appear- 
ing suddenly at the office, discovered.that the 
books had been ta:apered with and the accounts 
falsified. Suspicion fell upon Danver; but Mr, 


x 
Y 


Anetrather would have let him off but for the 
testiionry of his son-in-law, Join Dacre, which 
went to prove no one else had actess to the 
books. Poor Danver died of heart disease whilst 


under remand, go the prosecution dropped.” 

“But what bad my father to do with it 

“ Only this: he and Dauver were close friends. 
He swore that the latter was incapable of fraud, 
and declare] his death was brought on by agita- | 
tion, not--as hie oppouents declared—-by his own 
act. A doctor so far agrecd with Mr, Hilten | 
that he proved it was not a case of suicide,” 

* He wae done to death, in fact,” said Geoffrey; 


a 


slowly ; “and, if he had lived longer, might have 
proved his innocence,” 

“Re left a wife and children,” said Mr, Grant, 
thovehtfully. IL have often wondered what 
became of them. Your father and gother did 
what they could for them at thetime; but Mra. 
Dauviy shrank fro enyove wh kaew of her 


disgrace, us she called it, and ac ‘the y s00n lost 
sight, of her.” 

Arrived at 7 Tyaweedl Geoffrey found ¢dite a 
ple of ‘letters awaiting him, His two cousins 
Jemandedwather than-asked him for an annual 

come “Me sole: compensation for their disap: 

polotment Die Auat T ‘aaa begged him to go 
her at once. Quite a number of chari- 

sbie eqeittios pleaded through their seerotarias 

or avsistancewhilo ® few neighbours who re- 
membered Geoifray az a boy op his rare vieits to 





Lyawood send kindly coi Nations te him oc: 
con ing into the property. f 
The old butler who had hovered round Groffrey 
muughout his solitary dinner had fullowed him 
inte the library with an anxious face. 
‘What is it Gu uningtoa #” asked Gooffery, won- 
doring at the old man’s silence 
{ promised ray master, air, that I would give 
thia,’ ® put a suware shaned nacket on the 
table, '‘ He wouldn’t let me mail it bo you lest it 
’ , 





i was to give it ye u will my ova 
came down here, 











mwa 7 ’ : J mo 7, 
been w 80 1 he 
rou mer that yone a,” 
1e meant it a ti aye, sir, b 
lemn charge, and f 
Lhe said somethiag about 
z visited on chil 
*s bla $i © US t} , 
e had -——’ 
“Were my cousins with him—at the last 
No, ait, he’d never have let them euter th: 
again if he'd lived to t indrec’. Mis 
Diana asked them to the funersl, and i fancy ehe 
was sorry for it, poor lady, for the fuse they made | 
hout the will wae terrible, Mias ] } 
the care them as young lada, 
nishing she couldn't believe 
hem,” 
Mr, ond Mrs, Dacre t lied through 
lent, didr’t they ?’ : 
‘Yas, . ay Was ’ + » Aaod, 
ed aw dave ln: t ia 2 h 
to th the master got there too late.” 
m nretreated, Geoffrey 3 
y the ess trom the ad, 1793 
¢ db ‘ »} tiz ; ? 
¢ tplana if eins r 
iy ole heir me partic ars of the 
Bolen hare which the ar had allude 


My par Lap,— 


"Thave made a great mistake and I look 

to you to repair it. The frauds of which poor 
George Danver was accused were the work of my 
son- in-law John Dacre, 
| “My daughter Maria when she wos dying can- 
| fessed the truth, but her sister Diana kept back 
| her deathbed letter for the sake of her sons, think- 
ing it vould + prejudice me against them. 
I know the trath ow, Dacre was as great a 
| scoundrel ns ever lived and his eons take after him. 
| Your father told me I should live to rue my 
harshness {o poor Danver, but he little guessed the 
burden of remorse that would be ia my heart. 

“Por sixteen years Mrs. Danver and her chil- 
dren have lived in poverty and the chadow of dis- 
graces I leave to you the task, Iam too old and 

eeble to undertake myself, it is a solemn charge 
but I can trust your father’s sou, 

* Trace out the widow and her children, start 
the boy in life, give the girls marriage porti ons, 
and settle anincome on their mother. Clear their 
father’s name from the shad w so long cast on it, 
you will find the proofs of bis innocence in the 
| third drawer of my writing table, 

“ Besides the income froin Lynwood and the 
| money in the funds the re is twenty-thoussnd 

pounds standing to my credit at the Dank of 

England, this is what | Ti atended to devote to the 

| Danvers, 
} And now one word pi warning, don’t let Diana 
} work on your f otings to allow the Dacres an in- 
¢o me or ah etard | hem afresh, they are not worth 
it; Geoffrey, time after time have \ paid. their 
devia and aah thet on their feet again, but it’s no 
use, their father’s vicee are iv their blood and they 
ave bad to the core. 

* Why I might have leit the twenty-thonsand 
pounde to George Danver’s children outright bat 
two of them are girls and my graceless grandsons 
are capableof seeking them out bafore — knew 

of the repeals and marryi ngs phéin for the sake of 
the y 

tod bi ea! you, Geoffteys \, Never vest, 1 ny boy, 

ont! you baye fulfilled sy, aclgma@harge, then 

settle down at Lynwasdi Tostr wnother wes my 














favourite child, yout father thémogt honourable 

| man t ever knew) And their eon wi!] make a 

| nobler master fg* the dear old place than hi: 

| unworthy grondiather— 

i *Ricasnp AxerRereer,” 

| ifrey satin perplexed thought. fulfil the 

| aye, that he would. Every fibre of his 

| gencrou : ) natu waa stirred at the thought of 

the wrong the widow and her childrea had 
red ull these years, Yes, come what would | 








i verform his grandfather's last desire— 
Ce: Srey Hilton was no simpleton, though only 
twenty-six he had a clear judgment and a large 
share of common-sense, He felt that to find 
| peop had been lest sight of for sixteen 
| years and who had every desire to hide them- 
wasahard task. He did uot shrink from 
it, but he saw its difficulties. Boe registered a 
roraise to the dead th: _ wrongs of 
e Danvers should be righted ; ut he was con- 
ous 13 be had work before him hi ch might take 
aths and even years, 

‘unnington’s entrance with coffee interrupted 
| his musings. He turned to the old man with an 
| abrupt question. 

"You served my 
| Did you ever see Mr, Danver { 
“ Often sir,’ was the prompt reply, “ and : 

‘ry gentlemen never walked, How he came to 


it le wh 


selves 


soler an 


grandiather many years, 


” 








lee 
x 
| 


a ee 


| tions, 1 can’t say. 





| whisper, “ 
| This co’ 


e only » clerk puzzled me, for he looked a | 
| thorough gentleman, He and your father were 
ends,” 
And his wife § ; 
Dui ig v shr a his shoulders, 
he vasn’t much account, sir. The very 
nicest mea somehow seem unlucky when it comes 
marriage, Myra. Danver was just a pretty 
| le Wax ¢ li, D othing more.” 
‘Aud there were three children,” 
Right », sir,” agreed Cunniagton, 
| “ and the « just your own age, I mind 
| him well coming ti our house one day when 





ty in honour of your fifth birth- | 


day, » handsome litile fellow ag ever stepped. 
Pm afraid his goo od looks won't} haye broug’ + 
him much, poor lad.” 

“ Cunnington,” said Mr. 

‘ean you keep a secret } 

“T’ve kept a many, sir, in my time, Maybe, 

the old master’s asked you to seek out Mi. 
Janver’s children and be kind to them—it won! t 
| be like him.” 

“Ti it were so,” said Geoffrey, ignoring tho 
implied question, “could you give me any heip ? 
Have you apy idea oi their whereabouts }"’ 
least, sir. They went under at 


Hilton very gravely, 





thet father’s death. I doubt they'll ever rice 
| again,” 
Quaint expressive phrase “ went under,” 


Geoffrey as he listened thought he had neyor 
heard a sadder one, 

“Look here. I'd rather trust you than 4 
stranger, Cunnington. What was the Iast heart 
about these people 7” 

Cunnington reflected. 

"It was in the spring of seventy-two that ho 
died sir, I think they kepi on the house till tho 
next quarter, midsummer that would be, then 
they went off quite sudden like, and lefh no 
petra. * 

* And where was the house ? 

Camberwell, sir. The Grove, I think it was 
called, I. doubt if I remember the mumber, 
but they'd lived there for yeara, na upowd ercy 
Gud it out, 

* They left Cam berwell-grove in June seveuiy- 
two,” said Geofirey, as though making amen! : 
note of the date, “and you havo never,leard = 
them sinée.”’ 

“ Never a word, sir.” 

“ Bub,” he hesitated, © wiiat had stig ta livo 
ON From your desoription Mra, Danver coul* 
net earn her own living }” 

“ She'd not try, vir. She'd a matter of fifty 
or sixty pounds a year. Yerhaps ehe. had, rela- 


”» 


” 





“ And wy Aunt Diane, wae eho iriendiy.with 
the Danvers }” \ 

* No, sir,” 

There was something in the emphasis on the 
negative which stirred Gieofrey’s curiosity. 

. ve mean she objected to them #0 5 

I don’t know, ‘sir, Mra, Danver me s 
2 When we first knew -bim, her 
husband was a widower,’ ‘There were many 
thought he wanted Misa Diana, I thought so 
myseli, Maybe she refuped:him, She waa con- 
sidered a bee ity then and’ proud one, f nerd 5 
know the rights of it, but from the day of Mr. 
Danver’s second marriage, ghe’d never a got 
word to say of hig.” 

Geoffrey drank his coffee in perfect «lence, 
thinking he had come inte a land of mystery. 

He went to see his aunt next day ; Mias Dian 1 
was pot far off fifty, but she wore fashional! 
youthful gowns, frizved hair, a Stinge, and othr e 
aids to juvenility; or rat ther sh e thought ther 

aids, but Geoffrey was horrified at.the painted, 
powdered wreck of womanhood he encountered, 

And thie .was his mother’s sister, his sel 
living kinswomar | Well, he felt thankful thas 
his grandfather’ we deathbed letter bade him no} 
ah - Diana. 

Miss Ane truther received her nephew wit 7 % 
misture of flatter y and pique; one moment ¢! 
offered to ohend to Lynwood and do the radian 13 
for him watil he brought homea wile; the nex} 
she told him a curse would certainly follow hin 
if he carried out the beheste of her father’s w.! 
and left his cousins in poverty. 

* Juliet lives with me,” she said, nlmosb fa > 
but Ihave no room for the dear Loy 
only a peasant’s hut, and my _; 
tance wouldn’t keep four people,” 

Geoffrey had ut iets forgotten till this ment" om 
of her that John aud Tred possessed a sister ; ! 
wondered i? he should me ¢ intreduced to her, bt 
he only said aloud ti vt he intended to abide by 
his grandfather’s will, and he thought his ‘to 
cousins ought to work for their bread an? not 
prey upon their aunt. 

“It's easy talking,” said Miss —,. " they 
can’t get work to do, worthy of them, We mad 
sure that out of your abundance you ‘a notgru age 
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a few hundreds to give them a fresh start, poor 
lads.” 

“Tar sorry to refuse; my grandfather's in- 
structions are roost explicit ; Le considered he did 
unple for John and: Frederic, »nd thinks money 
spent on them wonld only be thrown away.” 

‘s And you mean to keep everything ? why, it 
mutt be five thousand a year.” 

* Rather more, at Mr, Grant’s estimate.” 

“Well, of -all the selfish, mercenary misers ! 
I'm thankful your mother did not live to see 
this day} ” 

Geoffrey did nob answer her; his mother’s 
rmemory was very dear to him, she had died just 
before’ he ‘went.to India, and almoat her last 
words to him had beena prayer that he would 
never be intimate with his two cousins, so 
terribly did she. mistrust the young Dacroz, and 
dread their influence, 

Of Juliet, Mr, Hilton knew absolutely: nothing; 
she was several years younger than her brothers, 
and when he last heard of her had been at au ex- 
pensive French finishing school, 

Mise Diana looked at her nephew fretfully, but 
op the whole-—despite her. abusive: words—che 
did not want-to make a breach with him, 

The Anstruthers were self-made. people, and 
her father’s rise in fortune had separated hiro 
froma the rest.of his family, so that besides her 
three nephews and Juliet, Diana knew absolutely 
none of her kindred. 

As the Dacres were likely to bo a heavy bur- 
den to their aunt it was decidedly bad policy to 
quarrel with the wealthy young man who might 
do #o much for them, 

Fiven if Geoffrey refused a sum of money down, 
there were certuin advantages he could hardly 
deprive them of. 

Miss Diana expected fruitand flowers, poultry, 

ream, butter and milk to come to her freely from 
Lynwond; she alec thought one of Geoffrey's 
gardeners would keep her little demesne in order; 
and he could do no less than. place » carriage at 
her disposal, all this would be worth at least a 
hundred a year to her, so, all things considered, 
she could nog afford to quarrel with Captain 
Hilton, 

"You will stay to lunch, 1 hope,” she said in 
a pleasanter tone; “ after all, blood is thicker'than 
water, and I should like you to see Juliet, she at 
leash has done nothing you can cavil at.” 

“Ishali be pleased to meeb Miss Dacre, I 
suppose she has quite growa up now,” 

“Twenty-one last week; poor child, it was a 
Qull coming of age for her, I had hoped my 
father would leave her a portion,” 

** Perhaps he thought she would make is 
over to her brothers,” said Geollrey quietly 
“Tt don’b. think I have seen her since the time 
of the commotion, she was o tiny child then ; it 
must be sixteen years ago,” 

He put this out as a feeler, Miss Diana played 
into his hands, 

"You roean that terrible business about Mr. 
Danver. Of course his commiiting suicide was 
very sad, but my father was bound to prosecute 
him ; it was not our fault that the wretched man 
took his own life in a paroxsym of frenzy.” 

“I thought the theory of suicide was disproved 
at the time,” aid Geoffrey, lookiag at her stern!y. 





“I confess all my sympathies are with poor | 


Danver and his children.” 

The entrance cf Juliet Dacre interrupted the 
conversation, Geoffrey almost started as he 
looked at her, He had never seen any woman so 
grandly beautiful as his cousin ; aud yet he was 
conscious that her exceeding loveliness repelled 
rather than attracted him, 








| pale thin face, which looked almost too smali for 


| 
} 
j 





| there wos nothing else excepts ita vame to 
| distinguish Pear Tree House from its neighbours, 


Miss Dacre was tall ; her figure in its voluptuous | 
grace seemed more that of a woman than a young | 


girl, Her blue-black hair was swept from her 
face and plaited in a coronet round her head. 
Her large glittering black eyes were fringed with 
long lastea, She had o bright colour, and her 


faultless features were regular’ ag a sculptor’s | went straight into the front parlour. 


‘tatue, She reminded Geoffrey of a pomegranate, 


he hardly knew why ; and yet all the while he | 


was not favourably impressed with her, On the 
whole he thought he rather preferred hie Aunt 
Diana with her would-be youthful airs and graces 
tc his captivating cousin. 





CHAPTER IL 


SomewseERe south-east of Londen and on the 
Surrey side of the Thames, there lies. an almost 
forgotten district, which fasnionable people 
seldom hear of, It has not the extremest throes 
of, poverty and wretchedness which have forced 
Best London into notoriety. No uovelist of fame 
has drawn attention to it in his werka. 1+ is for 
the most parb respectable, and little known ; yet 
thousands of people jive there, and the deadiy 
dulneas of their lives can little be guessed by 
those who dwell ia more favoured suburbs, 

Yet the houses are well built and substantial, 
bran new six-roomed residences, aud spick and span 
semi-detached villas are almost unknown, The 
houses ia Hetherton were built for che wost part 
when people choose their dwellings for a long 
term of years, and believed firmly in the old 
atlage that three moves were as bai av a fire. 

Once upon a time Hetherton had been quite 
aristocratic in its own eyes. It had not been 
honoured by the presence of) lerds and adios 
certainly, but it had been the favourite abode of 
rich City merchants ; now these had migrated 
westwards, their lofty mansions were, for ibe 
most part, let out in tenements ; it really reemed 
as thoug!: everyone who could afford to move had 
deserted Hetherton, and there remained only the 
remnant, to whom its cheapness waa of moment, 
and who, poor souls, were so busy earning 
enough to keep bedy and oul together, that they 
had no time to Jament over the dulness of their 
existence. 

A long broad road, with old owses of various 
sizes on either side, the monotony broken here 
and there by such public building» as the Fres 
Library or local swimming batbs. A road where 
there was nothing attractive to look at, bus which 
yet gained the attention of many podestrians 
because it led to the Park—thus briefly described 
perhaps, berause if wos the only park within 
walking distance, and was largely patrovised hy 
such of the youth of the population as could 
escape the notice of the School Board officer. 

Down this road one bright June morning 
walked « girl, carrying a roll of music and looking 
too tired and troubled to take any pleasure even 
in the summer sunshine, In years she mighh 
have been the same age as Juliet Dacre, but 
there was no other poind of resemblance between 
them. ‘This girl way very slightly made, and 
hardly reached to middle height, Sue had a 








her big velvetty brown eyes, When she smiled 
and hope lit up those beautifu) eyes, giving a 
faind colour to her cheeks, it was a sweet face 
indeed, but unfortunately hope was nota frequent 
visitor to Beryl Wilson, she had had too mach 
trouble in her yeung life for that, so for the 
most part sho would have been described as o 
delicate looking girl with a sad face and big 
eyes. 

She stopped ab last before a small. diemal- | 
looking house with a long foreeourt, in which 
some sickly London Pride and some ratiwr brown 
ivy did their best to grow. The windows werea 
trifle brighter than the other windows ic the 
London Road, and the blinds a trife whiter, but 





The pear tree, stunted and depressed, was still | 
visible, it covered half the front of the house, 
and some years boasted 2 few bloseome, but it | 
never got ay far as fruit, the soil wae too poor, | 
the air to? confined, 

Beryl opened the door with her latch-key, and 
A girl, a 
little younger than herself, set at the big roan? 
table busy trimming a hat, sbe started at the 


felb that she was‘hard and worldly, thot there | Sight of Beryl. 
} 


was something waating in her beauty, 


‘Why, surely it’s never half past twelve,” she 


She rose, ani with gentle force 
pushed her sister into the chaix, then a closer 
iuspection of Beryl’s face having told har 
eomething, she kissed her impulsively, sayiny, 

“I do believe you've been erying, Seryt 
darling; you mustn't, I can't. bear things if 
you give way.” 

She knelt down by ber sister aud did her 
best to soothe her, and by degrees the ahoking 
sobs ceased, and Beryl looked up with a pitiful 
little smile. 

* Where’s motbor f” 

* She's taken the children into the park,’’ sain 
Ruby, with a sigh of intense satisfaction, Lat 
them some bread and butter, and they're going 
to pretend it’s a picnic. Tey won’o be homo 
till tea-time, Beryi.” 

Tho cider girl looked as relievod ss her sister, 

“Phen we have plenty of tiwe to talk before 
mother comes back.” 

“Raaps,” agreed Ruby. “I Aad thought 
Bery!, as it was your half-holiday, we migho 
hive gone for a long walk. Perhaps, with a 
penny worth of train, we'd have gob aw far os 
Peckham Rye, aad it would have Seen nieo to 
see tha chestnuts and lilacs in these big gardens 
there in flower; but I’m sura you're tov tired,” 

“Tm not too tired,” said Beryl] 5 “ but Pve pot 
a great deal to say to you, Ruby, ant thia chansh 
of the house to ourselves maya’t come again,” 

“No”—and Ruby sighe?—" ib will be too late 
to see the lilacs if we don't go to-day, Beryl ; 
this is the first of June, and, thovgh it is 4 very 
late spring, they can’t last much longer.” 

Chere are some io the park,” suggested 
Beryl. 


wy 


al aron* 





hate the park! One sees al) the «ame 
people one meets in the streeta, and mother's 
frieads come aud talk to us. Bat, Bery}, der, 
what's tha matter—what oan you have to tell 
me?” 

Bery!’s voice was a little choked, 

“I’m not to go back tothe academy after th. 
holidays, dear; Miss Sparks said so to-day,” 

The “academy” where Beryl] Wilton taugh' 
French and music (also anything else dennadert 
of her), was a last survival of 9 class of schoo! 
fast dying oub. Thirty years'ago they a3ounded 
in every district; o few still exist: they are 
mostly affected by the class of parents who gp in 
for being ‘‘ genteel,” and sacrifice tho solid al 
vaiutages of a board school education for tho 
joubtful advantages of their daughters sitting in 
& parlour, being called miss, and nob mixics 
with those they consider their inforiors, 

Mis: Sparks had one advantage over ntany 
so-called principals--she was a lady by birth 
her father had doctored Hetherton for many « 
year ; when he died she was turned forty ; sho 
possessed a fairly well-furnished house and o 
really good piano ; so ib seemed to her she conte 
add to her little income by having “ youn; 
ladies’ to educate at the modest price of a 
guinea a quarter, She underteck the Maglish 
and needlework herself, while a young assistant 
managed the accomplishment, music and Wrench 
being each “extras.” Av first there was no High 
sshool actually in Hetberton, though thera wero 
two within a loogisk walk. Miss Sparks for o 
time did fairly well, Jolockily a new High 
school had just. beon opened much nearer her 
honse, aad her pupils bad flocked cff to i6 in 
numbers during the last six months, 

“Tt's a great shame,” eid Raby, symps- 
thetically ; “I wouldn't have believed ih of Miss 
Sparks.” 

“She can’t help herself,’ 
“there are only twelve girls this quarter, there 
may be fewer still after midsummer ; onig threo 
of the twelve learn music, so that they oaly pay 
sixty pounds a year altogether; you can’t expect 
Mice Sparks out of that to pay me twenty,” 

"She onght to have given you a quarter's 
notice,” geoowlad Raby, who felt croas. 

A moath waa the time.we agreed on. Mfho 
says, ad Alcnast all the modern schools have terms 
may geb something ia September. Sho was 
very kind, and said she would do her utooet to 


, 


said Reryl, gravely ; 


She was unusually gracious to her cowein, if | said with a smile of welcome," you're bome early | help me to find ancther situation.” 


indeed, aa her auut had hinted, she regarded him | to-day 


I’m so gisd, just pub yourself in that 


as the despoiler of her two brothers, but Geotlrey “ armcuair and have a rest, you look fagged ont,” 


this time 


tuby had gnietly been clearing the fable atk 


now ehe spread a white cloth, and 
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7 he * 


i bread and cheese; but 
much heart toe 


1gither of the girls had r 
"asked Ruby. 


‘Shall you tell manima ¢ 

“T am afraid I must;” 
‘She will be very angry.” 

“And regret for the twentieth time you 
woulda’t go into Edward and Hariow’s instead 
f becoming Miss Spark’s assistant.” 

Edwards and Harlows was the biggest Bop 

Hetherton ; it did a roaring trade in cheap 


and Beryl sighed. 





| 


| 
; 








dinners. Young mena who lived in lodgings and 
d no one to cater for them found it pleasanter | 
and cheaper to dine at the restaurant, where 
or eightpence they could enjoy meat, vegetables, 
nd pudding ; lese prosperous folks apent four- 
! e ov hot sausages and rmas!ed potatoes; 
while matrons in the neighbourhood, anxious to 
ave fuel and 


trouble, sent a basin und for 
iixpennyworth of “ piece and contrived to 
make it enough, eked out with bread, for a 
hungry family. 


Edward and Harlow's always sme 










big steam uiod the shop as though it was 
int hing day, and the girls who waited 
on 1 huugry customers were on their feet for 
at a stretch and had to put up with rough 

and ready compliments, all fi ight shillives 
week and their dinner ; but Mrs. Wilson had been 
seriously angry when Beryl declined to join their 


leclared she was the wickedest most 


ar} 
graceful girl in the world 
‘J think,” said Beryl slowly ‘that I shall g 
way; I don’t believe I shall ever get a situation 
ear here.” 


Go away aud leave me” cried Ruby bitterly. 





of eating. } 





| 
} 


| 


| 








“ We wil] enjoy ourselves this once, Ruby, we'll | settled on her ; he almost worshipped her, and 
have one bright afternoon, we'll go all the way | yet she has never a kind word to say of him.” 


to Peckham Rye by train.” 

This would cost quite twopence-halfpenny 
each, Ruby regarded it as reckless extravagance, 
but it was a delightful idea. So some half-an- 
hour later the sisters entered a third-class carriage 
of the East London Railwey, and after passing 
two or three intermediate stations, 
called after Peckham Rye though it is really a 
mile from it , 

But % mile was nothing, and so in time Ruby 
and Bery) found themselves the proud posseasors 
of one of the seate on the Rye. Wednesday not 
being a half-holiday at the Board School, there was 
no crowd of coramon children, the little ones 
about were chie‘ly of the order who take their out- 
ings under the care of mothers or nursemaids, 
no ove tried to chare the bench, and Ruby declar- 
ed she could smell the lilac in the nearest 
garden. 


“It’s miles better than Hetherton,” she said, | 


with a little ecstatic sigh ; “ Beryl, whatever made 
mother go there} Of course I know she lives 
there now, because the house is her own; but 
why did she move there ?” 

“ Fow much do you remember, Ruby ?” asked 
the elder girl, slowly. “I have never said mu 
to you about the past, because I knew mother 
wanted you to forget, and you were such a baby 


| when it al] happened, 


‘ How old were you!” retorted Ruby, “ barely 
five. You talk as if you remembered it all.” 

“T remember papa perfectly ; I was turned 
six, and then, you know, George used te talk to 
me £0 much; he was nearly twelve, and he 
understood it all You were only two, acd you 
were mother’s own chiki, it made it all so 
different,’ 


Ruby nodded. 


“ But Lused to hear you and George talking, | 


and I've put things together. Our father—our 


| own father, I mean—got into trouble, and then 


| cousi 


j 13 
1 woric 


| 
| 
| 
| 


nother went back to her maiden name and 
moved to Hetherton, Mr. Wilson was a distan 
o, and he used to come and see her when 
ever he was home from a voyage ; aud then, when 
he left the sea, he thought they might as well 
be married,” 

‘Aad he was a kind man,” said Beryl, warmly; 
“you know George and I had no claim ov him at 
all, but Le always treated us as if we belonged to 
him,” 

“And George died just when he was growing 
up and earning a salary 
“he was twenty just before. 

“Yes; they called it decline, but I always 
He hated to be 





’ 


ought he fretted over things 
called Wilson. He wanted to go out into the 


nd prove father’s innocence.” 
* But what was he accused of ?” 





And then Beryl Danver told her little sister 
| the story of the cruel charge brought against 


six herself, her brother 


their father. <A mite cf 
! hat 


. 7 
1 y 
had tatked to her so ofte 


' understand it all. 


|} “Mr, Anstruther was a kind old man who did 
nob want to prosecute, but the other partner, 
| John re, urged him on; George told me he 


| an} 


| father’s name; bat what cat. 
! 


i. Beryl, I'll not belies 
* But dear,” said the elder sis{« hat can I 
», you kuow as well aa J do that mother will never 
sc taunting me with my dependenve when | 
au't pay her for my board, and I’ve so few music 
7 now, L depeuded most on Mis rks,” 
‘} ove d your b 1, and w cuother 
iad her sig llings a week she di mble 
nly y u uke thet Beryl! anything 
l 2 
Th 106 a chi it,” sa 1 wearily 
‘ Ny, a Wi collld have a tice htlie in- 
1 i 1 and 1 could go away cud live to- | 
Ve j va v7) } c bh if siste : nd R by 
Mra. ¥ he mother ! 
) to fear, if low was a fairhaired 
ulgar li woma tmmon to the bone; she had | 
been twice married, but for rea 3 of her own ehe 
he e) Z to call th l by their | 
Leptather’s uame (really | i ven bear that 
mt to Be 1yV i A a i Ve ». 
( A | ve) ) le r the 
} } ir Tre } t, } had a] eft 
nell lret, so ab anu ail 
j a pound week not | ra 
ver re } if hem, she was justified ia 
x ! t y s to mtri: st n 
il 
‘ € oy { in aA marl nad i ir 
i i hem by verpetual cert to 
down to ber ov vel, Thei t 
i ier had rer jan i Was terribis 
u which fact } \ had 
ou ) ision th Va ’ t not to 
nd never ? { te y tl 
heir fatl l i l ing 
thet tler v ! 
i i! fil -bo i l 1 
{ ion, though not like ' us sh 
® 1 her second fau uu serv) she 
alt ked, The girl wa li father, 
x i v the widow cherished ever 
4 g ait 
he ead a eese we ' Ruby 
. ; ! ' VAsliULYy, She rdly 
' ! rd the lor ‘ ion to 
f h : i to see the flowering 
$ 4nd " 1 ng the i ing 
gp in wed t I U ver- 
! ing c t ,) } iia r 
beyoud t ir alk y } 
by train formed part of the pr 
i the face f Bery ’s ba n 3 
{ were permissible ; but her si 
vr with @ smi 


had been our cruosilest enemy; he 


thoug’:t he 
warned me when 
f the Dacres 1 must never trus 
-hey were false to the very core.” 
Ruby looked at her sister in bewilderment. 
, never proved guilty,” she whis- 
“and, Beryl, if you and I ever go away 
rather, we won't be ashamed of his name, we’|! 
ives by it bravely, and we'll never rest 
ili we find out the truth,” 
Beryl shivered, 
‘I'd give years of 


them, for 


ipa 3 





life, dear, to clear 
we do, two girls 
had lived, he might have 
iather’s old 


my 


us If George 


= f 
out some of 


been abl trace 
friends whe would have told him more par- 
ticular 

Ruby shook her head sagely. 

“We won't despair,” she said cheerfully. 
“Beryl, does mother get ber money from our 
father :” 

“Yes ; he left two thousand pounds, the 

10un$ his life was insured for, and it was 


got out at that | 


* And she cares for me least of her children, 
because | am like him,” said Ruby, balf sadly 
“Never mind, Beryl, we won’t be disheartened, 
youand 1! We'll keep together whatever hap. 
pens, and maybe mother will have to be proud 
of us at last |” 

It seemed a forlorn prospect, two friendiess 
girls shabbily dressed, and with no money at 
their disposal, how were they to reverse the 
verdict society had pronounced against their 
father sixteen years before, and clear his name ! 

Mrs, Wilson gave them with a very bad recep- 
tion when they got back to the Londou-road ; 
she had met Miss Sparks during her outing, and 
that lady had told her she must parb with Bery! 
at the end of that quarter. 

Very augry indeed was the stepmother, and 
the echoolmistress’s assuxances that she took the 
| step from the falling off of her pupils, and from 
no fault of Beryl’s, did not go far to appease 
her. 

“T should like to know what you imagine will 
become of you?” she said, as she handed her 
stepdaughter a cup of tea, “ Private schools are 
all being ruined; none of the others will take a 
| governess who hagn’t got certificates ; you may 





’ said Ruby, regrettully ; | 


she seemed to | 


» was dying that if I ever imet | 


be months out of a situation, and you needn't 
imagine / shall keep you.” 
Beryl flushed crimson. 
“T have » quarter’s salary to take,” she said 
| quietly, “so I shall be able to pay for my board a 
| good bit longer, and I hope to meet with some- 
thing soon.” 
|  Fiddlesticks,” said Mrs. Wilson, “you won't 
| meet with teaching, because there’s none about 
here. You'd better put your pride in your 
pocket and go to Edward and Harlow’s, the 
nianager would take you even now to oblige me, 
| and they're not likely to come to grief like poor 
| Miss Sparks, howéver poor people are they must 
| eat.” 
‘I cannot go there,”said Beryl firmly. “I do 
| not believe [ am strong enough for the continual 
standing, and Iam sure my father would not 
have lixed such a situation for me.” 
| “Your father ruined his family before he died, 
; and I can tell you if the truth came out, Edward 
| and Harlow would refuse you, not you them; 
their other assistants might not like associating 
| with a couvict’s daughter, and that’s what you 
| and Ruby would have been if your father had 
| lived a few days longer.” 
Beryl burst into tears ; Ruby who was of a 
| stronger mould, had her temper up and “ went 
| for” her mother, 
| “J wonder you're not ashamed of yourself, to 
| bully her so,” she cried, “ Beryl's been a good 
daughter to you, ten times better than I am, 
She shan’t goto an eating house to wait on all 
sorts of people against her will, I’'d rather go my 
| welt ; I’m made of tougher stuff and might stand 
| it, it would just break her heart.”. 
You had better stay at home,” said Mrs. 
Wilson, “ while you teach the children and do all 
| the needlework you are quite worth your keep; 
| as for Beryl, if she gives herself the airs of a fine 
| lady, the sooner she goes the better. J don’t 
vant her.” 
| There was along, narrow strip of ground 
| behind Pear Tree House, occupied the beginning 
of the week by the family linen ; Beryl alvvays 
called it the garden, and spared a few pence every 
| spring for flower seeds; few of the flowers ever 
| care to perfection, the woman who came to wach 
| was apt co trample on them while hanging ou 
j the clothes ; the little Wilsons dug them uy 
| when turned out to play, but every year Bery! 
| persevered, and now while her step-mother was 
| putting the children to bed, she and Ruby stole 


} 
j 


| 





' 
1 





c 


}out into the garden to water the few sickly 
plants and to exchange—poor things—a few cou- 
fidencea, 

“You shall never go to Edward and 
Harlow’s,” said Ruby impulsively; “ I'd rather go 
| myself,” 

I shouldn’t like it for you, and I'm sure 
mother wouldn’tlet you. If you left her, Ruby 
she would have to get a servant.” 

| “She said just now I was worth my keep; ! 





! 
| 
| 
| 
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wonder if 1 am worth a little more?” said the 
younger girl reflectiag, 

“ Why?” 

“Tm not clever, like you, Beryl, I couldn’t be 
a governess, bub it seems to me [ am useful in 
lots of small ways. I-can cook, and cut out, 
emall children always take to me, and I’m very 
quick at accounts, There must be lots of fami- 
lies who perhaps couldn’t afford a governess but 
would be glad of a combination nurse, teacher, 
cook, and secretary-—these poor geutlefolks never 
have large houses, aud it would be a considera- 
tion to them to find someone to sleep out.” 

“T daresay—but, Ruby, I don’t believe there 
ave any real gentlefolks in Hetherton.” 

“Tt need not be Hetherton.” 

“Then you would go away?” 

“ Only with you. lf I can get such a situation 
with evena small salary, why shouldn’t we take 
a little home somewhere together; you would 
have a quarter's money from Miss Sparks; by the 
time that was gone, my earnings would be 
coming in, and you could go on with your music 
lessons till you got more permanent work,” 

“Ruby, I think you are a witch.” 

“Well, I haven’t found the situation yet—and 
it may not turnup, but 1 mean to try; you 
might speak to Miss Sparks, Beryl; she knows 
plenty of gentlefolk, though she does live in 
Hetherton, and runs a cheap academy.” 

“T like Miss Sparks,” said Beryl thoughtfully, 
“but I wish she hadu’t spoken to mamma about 
me; I meant to have chosen some good time for 

eliing her.” 

Miss Sparks confessed to her young teacher the 
next day that Mrs. Wilson had been so angry 
she bitterly regretted her coramunication. 

“ My dear,” added the gentle old maid, “ she 
is no fit companion for you; she may have been 
your father’s wife, but she is not alady in thought 
or feeling. Couldn't you go out as a resident 
governess when you leave me? Depend upon it 
if you wait till you are dependent on Mrs. 
Wilson you will find life very hard.” 

Beryl told of Ruby's scheme, the old maid 
thought over it carefully, 

“To might do,” she said at last. “Of course 
there are many families who can’t give up a bed- 
room to a@ governess, and there area great many 
men who don’t care fora stranger always with 
them when they come home at night; f am 
going over to Camberwell from Saturday to 
Monday to atay with a cousin of mine, and I'll 
ask her opinion.” 

Beryl knew this cousin, she had been assistant 
at Miss Sparks’s though not withia the girl's 
memory, and she came over now and then to 
Hetherton. 

She was a pretty little woman who had married 
& young lawyer, and was somewhat over-weighted 
with small means and a large family; but Mrs, 
Martin always seemed to have time to spare for 


other people’s troubles, and poor Beryl felt sure | 


she would give her honest advice. 

But Bery] was hardly prepared for the result. 

Miss Sparks brought back a kind little note, 
inviting her and Ruby to tea in Henley-road on 
the next half holiday, as Mrs. Martin knew of a 
situation which might suit one of them. 

Not a word was said to Mrs. Wilson, who had 
maintained a kind of sullen anger all the week, 
but had not again alluded to tke eating house. 
Again Beryl paid for two return tickets, but this 
time the sisters went on a stage further, and got 
out at Denmark-hill, that being the nearest 
station to Henley-road which proved to be a new, 
cheerful-looking street built on the site of some 
bursery. grounds and market-gardens, 

“ Which of ug shall take it?” asked Ruby, as 

they walked down Denmark-bill, “and how 
much money ought I to ask if I have all my 
meals found but sleep out.” 
. “You'd only have dinner and tea found.” said 
Seryl, “Mrs, Martin will tell you what her 
triend is prepared to pay, but 1 think it ought to 
be ten shillings a week.” 

Mre,. Martin received them very kindly. She 
was not rich, Her small house and very young 


servant proved that; but she was one of those 
women who always make people feel at home, 
and who happy themselves in husband and 





Peat 
children, seem always to have o spare corner in 


their hearts for lonely girls. 

**T waa so sorry when [ heard you were leaving 
Cousin Emily,” she said pleasantly to Beryl,“ you 
and she got on so well, and I fear at her time of 
life she will not be able to manage easily without 
help, We wanted her to give up the school and 
come and live with us, but she won’t hear of it ; 
she says relations are best apart.” 

“T can’t fancy Miss Sparks living in any one 
else's house,” said Beryl, frankly, ‘* and she wae 
born and brought up in Hetherton, She loves it 
dearly, and I think it would half break her heart 
to leave.” 

“Perhaps it would,” said Mrs. Martin, “and 
she has very nearly enough to live on, so we must 
trust, in spite of the High Schools, she will be 
able to earn the little she needs. And now, let 
me tell you my idea, We have wanted a 
governess for the last year. I have seven 
children under ten, and do what I will I can’t 
make all their clothes, teach the elder ones and 
look after the babies ; but this house is so small 
I couldn’t give up one of the bedrooms, and my 
husband says he shouldn’t like a stranger always 
with us. When I heard of your thinking of 
going out as a daily help I was delighted.” 

“Tt was Ruby’s idea,” said Beryl. “She is 
far quicker at needlework than I am.” 

Mrs, Martin smiled. 

“You know, I expect, we are nearly as poor ss 
the proverbial church mouse ; but if you liked to 
come to us I could pay you ten shillings a-week, 
and the next door house belongs to a dressmaker 
who has a large front room to let. Iwent in to 
see her yesterday, and she would take two ladies 
for five shillings a week, if they did not need 
more attendance than sweeping and scrubbing. 
After six o'clock you could also have the use of a 
little sitting-room where people have their dresses 
tried on. I think it would be a good plan, for being 
next door you would be spared long walks in bad 
weather, and I could look after you a little and 
prevent your feeling lonely.” 

“ And wilfyou really try me?” asked Ruby, 
looking into Mrs, Martin's face eagerly, “and do 
you think Beryl would find something to do 


“ Well, I think there is quite as rauch chance 
of it here as at Hetherton,” said Mrs. Martin, 
frankly, “ and if she writes a clear, round hand, 
I daresay my husband would trust her with 
some of the office copying to do, He is head 
clerk to a firm of solicitors, and it rests with him 
to give out the work. To tell you the truth, I 
used to do some of it myself before I had so 
many little ones.” 

The two girls went home to Hetherton in 
brilliant spirits, there was ouly ove regret in 
Beryl’s heart. 

“T wish we had been brave, Ruby and told 
Mrs.-Martin the truth. I should have liked to 
begin our new life under our own true name.” 

“Tt wouldu’t have done,” said Ruby, “ because 
she knew you already as Miss Wilson, and if her 
husband is a lawyer be might be suspicious of the 
change.” 

“J hope we shall never see him,” eaid Bery}, 
slowly, 

“JT mean to see him and to be great friends 
with hima,” said Ruby ; “ why, Beryl, of all the 
world a lawyer would be best able to help us 
because he must know more about law than 
other people. I shall wait till I have made 
myself so useful they couldn't think of sending 
me away, and then I shall tell him I am George 
Danver’s daughter, and ask him if there is any 
chance of my proving my father’s innocence.” 

“But if you leave before Mr. Martin comes 
home you are not likely to be intimate with 
him,” objected Beryl. 

“ Well, I might turn the conversation round 
some day to the Anstruther robbery (1 think 
that’s what it was called) and ask his opinion 
about it, then if he seemed on father’s side, I 
could tell him who I was ; but I like the first plan 

Beryl turned to her with shining eyes. 

“*T can’t heip feeling, Ruby, this is the frst 
step. Going back to the place where we lived 
with father and were so happy, seems as if it 
must lead to our clearing his name,” 


* Please Heaven it shall,’ said Kuby, reve 
rently. 


CHAPTER III. 


Georrrey Hivron went to London the day 
after his visit to his aunt Diana, and called on 
Mr. Grant. He had taken rather » fancy to the 
lawyer, and had decided to confide to him his 
grandfather’s solemn charge. 

“Back again already,” was Mr. Grant’s greet 


ing. “Tam afraid the charms of being a landed 
proprietor are lost upon you.” 
“T have come to you on business,” said 


Geoffrey, eagerly. “I have found my grand. 
father’s letter ;” and he went on to inforna the 
lawyer of its contents. 

“T'm not surprised,” was Mr. Grant's com- 
ment, “I remember how bitter John Dacre was 
at the time against poor Danver, and how he 
opposed all Mr, Anstruther’s ideas of mercy. I 
never had any opinion of Dacre. So his wife 
| found hioi out. Poor creature! she must have 
| had a terrible struggle with her conscience to 
| keep the secret all those years. I'm gla she 

tol ft the truth at last.” 

“My aunt Diana contrived to hide it a good 
while longer,” said Geoffrey. “I cant under- 
stand her object, unless she was infatuated with 
the Dacres,” 

“7 can,” said Mr. Grant. “It is an open 
secret that George Danver proposed to Miss 
Diana and was refused, She was an arrant 
coquette, and expected him to come back a 
second time and plead for her affection. She 
little knew the man she had to deal with. 
Danver was too proud to give any woman @ 
chance of refusing him twice. He maarried 
directly afterwards. He must have proposed to 
the first person who occurred to him, for there 
was not & month between your aunt’s rejection 
and his wedding-day. She never forgave him ; 
and I don’t think the match was particularly 
happy. The second Mra, Danver was not a lady, 
and Danver was a man of singular refinement.” 

“ Well "—and Geoffrey looked up cheerfully— 
“the thing now is to find her and her children. 
You will know the twenty thousand pounds my 
grandfather refers to,” 

“Perfectly. I always wondered why he per- 
sisted in keeping such a large balance at the 
bank instead of investing it.” 

“That will be plenty to portion the girls, start 
the son in life, aud wake a provision for the 
widow, But the thing is to find them.” 

“Tf you take my advice you'll go about the 
search cautiously,” said Mr. Grant. “You don’t 
want a host of spurious claimants ; and just re- 
member, a woman alters in sixteen years, while 
the three children will be grown up.” 

“T want your advice,” said Geoffrey. ‘I have 
no experience in such cases, sud I don’t see how 
to begin. I do not think of publisbing George 
Danver’s innocence until I have traced his 
family; it might only provoke the Dacres to 
open animosity.” 

Mr. Grant smiled. 

“Texpect you've had a begging letter or two 
already, Captain Hilton; but they’ve another 
scheme in reserve, Their sister is extremely 
handsome, and they think if she reigns as queea 
consort at Lynwood, perhaps they won't come of 
so badly after all.” 

Geoffrey shook his head. 

“That scheme won't work. I am not a marry- 
ing man, [ have seen my cousin Juliet, and, to 
confess the truth, I was rather repelled than 
attracted by her.” 

“Well, you would like to get to business. 
Are you going to look for the Danvers yourself, 
or shall you employ a detective ¢” 

“] would rather try my own efforts first. I 
own I should like to find out the family and get 
to know them before they hear of my relation- 
ship to Mr. Anstruther. But is it safe? Won't 
my name betray it?” 

“Y should think not. Your father, though a 
staunch friend to poor Danver, never visitedyat 
his house; and what he and your mother tried 
to do for the widow was done by stealth, lest she 
should refuse aid from anyone counected with 
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the Austruthers, I should sa; 
Mrs, Danver would guite h 
name vf Hilton.” 

My uncle’s butier saye they lived in Camber- 


well Grove,” 

“daresay. Il know it was somewhere in 
suburbs, My managing clerk lives at Camber- 
well; he'd tell you ix a winute what sort of a 
place the Grove ia, If there are only a dozen 
houses, not having the number wouldn't matte 
nuch, 


in sixteen years 
ve forgotten the 


A nice-looking man. a few years over thirty, 
s2m0 in in answer to Mr, Grant's summona. 
Geoftrey, who had a faucy ior reading facea, wat 
very much taken with him. 

‘This is Captain Hilton, a friend o 
Martin,” said the lawyer; “he wants to know 
soiaething about Camberwell, and I've referred 
him to you,” pushing a chair towards his clerk 
ashe epeke, 

Ni, Martia looked puzuled. 

“J was born in Camberwell, and perhaps 1 
prejudiced in ite favour. 
before the railway came. 


f paine, 





am 

I can just remember ib 

Of course it haa grown 
wonderfully in the last thirty yeare. Most of the 
old fawilies Lave left, and 2 German colony has 
taken possession of a large part of it ; butt like 
the place, it’e convenient and cheap.” 

“1 want to trace a family who lived in Cam 
berwell.grove sixteen years ago,” said Geoftrey ; 
to be exact I believe they movedin the summer 
of seventy-tvo.” 

“Do you know the number }” 

“Thaven’t an idea, there many houses 

“‘“Something under four hundred; but if the 
famsily lived there any time you might be able t 
trace them, There would be entries in the regis- 
ter, perhaps, of births and so on,” suggesied 
the young maa, who, in the years of his 
married life had contributed several such entries 
hivozelf, 


A re 
\t 


tan 
ven 


“Thera were three children—tho name was | 
Danver,” 

Mr, Martin stavied. 

“You mean the poor fellow who was taken 


up on a charre of fro 
died ia prison? His case made quite a sensation 
in Cacaberwell, and] knew him slightly myself. 
We didn’t visit or anything of that sort ; but we 
went up by the same omnibus and had just a 
speaking acquaintance, I remember howanxiously 
I read the reports of his examination, . 1 was 
young fellow of twenty then, and I wa 








dezpcrately interested in the caso.” 

“Then you will feel disposed to assists Mr. 
PLilt Martin }” interposed the lawyer, “for he 
is anxious to trace poor Danver’s family, because 
he has come good newe for them.” 

ae pub in Geoffrey, “a sum of money is 
in my hands for their benefit; bub you will 








uneers’a 


I'm sure, Mv. Martin, I don’t want 
this pu 


ahed uotil I have found some trace of 


a 





them,” 
: 1 must keep the matter as quiet as 
povsible,”’ eaid Charles Martin, gravely, “or you 


have any number of impostors. I could 
you the house where Danver lived, but that 
thelp you much. My mother knew Mrs, 
elightly ; ehe lives in Camberwell 
{don't know if you would care to take 

ble to cail and see her, Mother has a 
ful memory, and she might recall some- 

ut them. I don’t ever remember the 
ng away.” 

flrey was delipite 

to.k down the address 
resolved to call atthe en 
Mr, Gri gested it 
he went to the old lady escorted by her eon. 
“Martin will tell hie mother it’s an office 
secret,” he said with a mmile ; “ladies, particu- 





at the propozal. He 
Martin, senior, end 
pportunity ; but 
would ‘be far better if 











larly elderly ones, are given tc talking; but if 
she t! ‘gan office matter you'll be safe.” 

So the corner of five thousand 2 year, and the 
win who brought up seven children on some- 
thing under three hundred, arranged to go to 
Can well tozether that evening, 

Geoffrey begged Mr. Martin to dine with him 
fest, and Charles agreed, because the pleasant 


young officer had ettracted him strangely, 
OT» 
4 


her euvy you,” he said, as they concluded 


the dainty little repast ; “it must bea delightful 
feeling to know you are the bearer of good news.” 


all the difference in 





1d and embezzlement, and | 


| here she hated the other two, 
nearly broke his heart when his father died, and | 
The widow | 





“It isn’t 2 fortune you know, “explained 
Geoffrey ; “but it's enongh to make them pretty 
comfortable,” 

“In the middle-class a bundred a year makes 

the world sometimes,” said 
Charles Martin. “Instead of tugging and tugging 
at two ends to make them meet they ‘join easily 
and overlap ; just to havea ‘margin, ig my idea of 
true riches,’”’ 

Geoffrey felb pretty sure from the way Mr. | 
Martin spoke that he had not the margin referred 
to, 

Captain Hilton decided he would find out the 
oung man’s private address, and see that a few 
ampers of frult and flowers; eggs and pouitry, 

found their way there irom Lynwood, 

The most sensitive mau alive can’t be burt at 
a gift of country produce when be lives in town. 

Old Mre, Martin lived near Camberwell-grove | 
herself with a married daughter. She was just 








starting for a little stroll on that thy | summer 
evening, and Charles, who did not feel at all 


sure of a private interview with her in the house | 


easily persuaded her to let them accompany her, 
instead of making their call indoors. 
He merely said that Captain Hilton was anxious 


Grant had suggested his calling on her. 

“You have been here so long, mother,” he 
explained, “ you know all aboub the old people 
wha used to live here; I’m glad we found you 
alone, for it’s a little 
and Mr, Jrant doesn’t want it talked about.” 

That waa quite enough for the old lady, hex 
favourite boast was that she knew how to keep a 
secret, and after this hint from Charles it was 
certain she would montion nothing that trazs- 
pired, 

He stopped abruptly as they passed the pretty 
white house where “Mr. Danver had once lived ; 
the roses his hands had planted still clambered 





| over the walls ; the ivy he had trained peeped in 


| ab the upper windows. 


Apparently No, 309, Camberwell Grove, was in 
good hands, and possessed a tenant who took care 
of the garden, Old Mrs, Martin sighed as she 
passed it, 

“T’m not superstitious, I hope,” she eaid, 
bravely, “but I shouldn’t like to live in that 
house, pretty as it is; it would always seem 
haunted to me by George Danver’s memory.” 

“What became of his widow!” asked Charles, 
0 ad she had 
; “she went away, didn’t shel?” 

“Before he'd beeu dead six weeks, but it was 
a good riddance ; she was the most heartless 
creature I ever saw,” 

“I am most interested in 
rea,” said Geoiirey ; “ is 
questions about 
down,” 

“Ah! that’s the office business! Maybe the 
first wife's relations baye left them a legacy ? I 
always heard the first Mrs. Danver was well 
connected. Weill, Captain Hilton, I can’t tell 
you much ; Mrs. Danver abused her husband as 
though he'd been the woret of criminals, She 








Mr, Denver's child- 
was to ask you a few 
them j ventured to come 


would have deserted the two elder children, only | 


as his life was insured ‘for the benefit of his wife 
and family,’ a lawyer made it plain to her that 
she couldn’r have the money from the in- 
eurance company unless she made a home for the 
children,” 

“ There were three, I think?’ 

“Yes. A boy of twelve, called after 
a little gir) of five or six, who seemed 
name but Fairy, and a baby of two. 


wes Mrs, Danrer’s 


his father ; 
to have no 
The baby 

own child, but it was no secret 
Pocr little George 





Fairy luoked not like the same child. 
never put on weeds, and she never bought a bit 
of black for the children, she said her husband 
wasn’t worth it,’ 

“She mnet have been a monster, 

“ Well, she wasn’t to my taete,” said Mrs. 
Martin; “she never said ‘pood-bye* te anyone 
in Camberwell. She alvertised the house in a 
London paper and got someone to take the lease 
off her hands and buy the furniture as it stood, 


” 


' 

| 

ery 

for some information about Camberwell, and Mr. | 


matter of office business, | 


iutroduced the subject | 


| s . 

| hand was quite equal to office requirements, he 
| gave her a fair share of copying, so that the sis- 
| ters managed to 


and then one fine morning'she took herself off 
with the three children and her trunks, No one 
guessed she never meant to come back. The 
lady and gentleman who tock the houre told me 
they had no idea what became of her ; ther had 
asked for her address in case they needed to 
write to her, or any letters. came that needed 
forwarding, but she said she preferred to brealz 
off all intercourse with a place where’ she had 
suffered so much. The cabman who tovk her to 


| the station said she had her boxeg Inbelled for 


London Bridge, but that was no clue at all, you 
can go almost anywhere from London Bridge. F 
thought myself perhaps she was going to the sen- 
side to open a cheap lodging house; of course: 
she'd a tidy bit of money from the sale of the 
furniture here, and she was juet the sort of 
woman “to take in lodgers and pile ~up the 
extras.” 

Charles smiled at Captain Hilton. 

“My mother does not admire Mrs. Danver.” 

“Y detested her,” said the old lady frankly, 
“but alweys pitied the children and i'd like te 
see that dear little girl again, it makes my heart 
ache when I think how hard her life may have 
been made all these years,” 

They took the oldNiady home, and then Mr. 
NMartia told Geotfrey he lived in Hen]ey-road, and 
that at any time Captain Hilton came to Camber-- 
well be should be very pleased to see him. 

‘Wi}) you come in now and be introduced to- 
tay wife,” he said simply, “we are regarded by 
many people as awfully imprudent because we 
married youog and have seven children, but we 
mauaze to be very happy.” 

‘*] should like to see your wife, you cau hardly: 
tell what 5 lonely man I am, Mr. Martin ; I have- 
been in India for the last five years, I seem to have 
lost sight of all my English friends, and except an. 
anut aud Uhree cousins, who cordially detest me, I 
have no relation in England.” 

It was a pretty econe to which Geoffrey found 
himself introduced, the children had gone to bed, 
their mother vat stitching at some small garment, 
a young lady with a charming gipsy face was help- 
ing her, and an elder giri was at the piano singing 
in a sweet clear voice, that dear old ballad “In 
silk attire.” Geoffrey felt certain, as he caught. 





| the sweet voice even before he saw her face, 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 


that the singer would not have been tecapted by 
the dazzling offers of the song, bub would have 
been true to Donald ; then, ag she rose in some 
confusion, he saw that she hada delicate retined 
face and large tender brown eyes. 

Is was @ month now since the eisters had left 
Hetherton, and thus far the experiment had 


| answered wonderfully ; Katy Martin often invited 


them to eit with her on her husband's “ late” 
nighta, and receiving a telegram from Charles that- 
he should be detained, she had kept them with 
her thie evening. 

Since he had.seen the Misses Wileon Mr, Martin 
had modified his objectious to finding strangers 
at his home in the evening; he had taken a 
fancy to the girls, and discovering that Beryl's 


pay their way and felt far 
happier than when uader Mrs. Wilson’s rule im 
the London road, 

“Please don’t stop,” cried Geoffrey, “I would 
vot interrupt you for the world, I am so fond of 
rousic, and I haven’t heard a lady sing since I 
came home from India.” 

Bery] was always shy in the presence of Mr. 
Martin because she could not forget how he had 
told hie wife he dietiked strangers in the evening, 
she would g2adly have gone home, but Katy over- 


| ruled her seruy les, and goon the little party of five 


were sitting down engeged in pleasaut conversa- 
tion. 

Charles Martin understood the telegraphic en- 
\uiry in his wife’s eyes ; it meant would his new 
friend expect supper, and he cotitinued to whisper 
to her— * “ 

 & oup of coffee if you like, nothing more, we 
Cined at six.” 

Mre. Martin in her turn mavaged ‘to wah See 
information to her willing help, and xo when Bery? 
had been persuaded {o sing again Ruby slipped 
out of the room and Captain Hilton neyer con- 
nected ber temporary absence with the appear- 
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acene irom India he could know nothing to thase } 
young men’s discredit. It would be easyy to | 
make up a plausible story of Mr, Anatri.ther 
having disinherited them in a momen’ of anger, 
and surely common justice would wring from 
Captain Hilton if not a regular income, at least 
a few thousands a-piece, 

Then Juliet Dacre was an acknowledged belle. 
If Geoffrey fell iu love with her, she could 
advance her brothers’ interest immensely by 
refusing to accept her admirer until justice had 
been done them, 

Alas for human expectations! Miss An- 


ance later of some very dclicious coffee of which 
he gladly accepted a cup, 

"T have been to see your husband’s mother,” 
ho told Mrs, Martin ; “ what a wonderful memory 
she has,” 

* Yes, specializ for long past events, Are you 
ataying in Camberwell, Captain Hilton 1” 

“No, lam in London on some business which 
Mr, Grant is kindly managing for me. Jam home | 
from India on a year’s leave, but I would far 
eooner be with my regiment, England makes me 
feel my loneliness,” 

“Thope you will come and see us again,” said 
Kate Martin when he rese to go, “ Woare very | struther’s carefully prepared plane all went 
qviet. people you know, but my husband always | astray. First and foreracst Geoffrey lingered in 
evjoyed @ pipe and a chat with o friend,” | India weeka after he was expected in England ; 

Not the elightest suspicion had dawned on | then he sent no word to his aunt of his coming, 
Mrz, Martin that the young stranger belonged to | and on arriving went straight to Mr. Crant, who 
a class whoee hospitality is diners and cigars, | proved te him pretty plainly the two Dacres had 
nota “chat anda pipe.” Her husband knew of | been disinherited, not in a moment of anger, but 
course that Captain Ailton was one of Mr, | after calm reflection asa puvisumens ior a long 
Grant's clients, acd from ‘his conversation (and | course of ill-doing: 
the little dinner lately partaken of) he judged As though that was not enough he found his 
him to have fair private means; but that the | grandfather's letter and the solemn taust con- 
man who made himself so thoroughly et home in | tained in it, 
the little parlour was the Master of Lynwood Diana Anstruther was no fool, when she found 
Court.and six thouzand a-year he did not suspect. | that Geoffrey had returned to London, that it 
Mr. Anstruther’s will had net yet been proved,and | was given out he was likely to be detained there 
the clerks in Mr. Grant’s office had uot heard its | some time on legal businese, she jumped to the 
contents, ' truth at once, Her father had commanded him 

“What a nice mau,” said Kate when they | to reck out those miserable Danvers, and to 


Iremewber thal the Danvers’ * Wrongs,’ as you 
eall them broke my mother’s heart, and helpet 
to disinherit my brothers, I feel as if they bad 
injured me quite as much as my father injurcit 
theirs.” : 

Violet Cottage was shut up, an artfal exquiry 
at the post office-——Miss Diana was far too wary to 
apply to the old butler—produced the name ot 
Geoffrey's hotel; rooms were taken there, and tho 
two ladies arrived the afternoon of the cay 
Captain Hilton made his first visit to Camber- 
well. 
Geoffrey might disapprove of bis aunt (he cid 
mocetatrongly), but he could hardly put a public 
slight upon ber; when Miss Diaoa pointedly told 
the proprietor of the hotel Captain Hiltow was 
her nephew, and desired he wight be informed 
of her arrival, he could hard!y expoee her to com: 
ment by not going near her, so he paid a rather 
stiff call on her and Juliet in the ladies’ drawing: 
room, and, very broad hints having been given him 
as to the impossibility of their going to theatres 
unattended, he mentioned he had a box at the 
Lyceom for the following evening, and invited 
them to accompany him. 

“It must be hard on Aunt Diana,” thought 
Geoffrey, “after being mistress of Lynwocd ty 


| come down toa cottage and five hundred 2 year; 


if she helps thoso two reprobates; us Grant eng- 
gests, she cannot have too much money foe 
pleasure-seeking ; as she and Juliet have come 


settled down tos conjugal ite d-iete “and how 
hard on him to be 2o lonely.” 

I fancy he is a cut above av,” said Charles, 
thoughtfully. “I don’t quite know hew Mr. 
Grant came across him, but he treats him as a 
favourite client.” 

"Well, he needn’t come again unless he likes,” 
said Katy, rather crostly, “ but he seemed pleased 
when T asked him to.” 

“TT hope he'll come,” agreed her husband, 
"he’s very pleasant company, and I know no 

articular reason why one’s friends should not be 
& little Ticher thaa one’s self. But if be comes, 
Katy, it won’t be for your sake or mine,” 

” What do you mean, Charley?” 

*My dear child, Tve got cyes. He was 
awfully taken with one of your proiégérs, the 
eldest ome,” * 

“Oh, no one would Took at Miss Wilson while 
Ruby is here, 
by far the most attractive, I should be very 
vexed if Captain Hilton flirted with her, for of 
coitreé he would never marry a gir! like that.” 


"TI forget what their father was, that is if you | pase for twenty 
| * Even the young die sometimes ” (here Juliet 
eaid | 


told me,” 

“Something in the merchant service,” 
Mrs, Martin, referring of course to the astep- 
father, “quite a common mean with a red face 
and loud noisy ways, The mother isa vulgar, 
little woman 3 it’s quite surprising 
girls get their manners from,” 

“They must have paid twopence extra fi 
them iu their schov days,” said Charles, ’' There, | 
Katy, don’t fret, I daresay Hilton hos no inten- 
tion of disturbing Miss Wilecn’s piece of mind or | 
robbing you of your paragon.” 


j 


wf 
rj 





Miss Diana ANSTRUTHER was furious, simply | 
furious, Everything was going against her ca!- 
culations. Her carefully laid plans came to | 
naught, Her nephew, Geoffrey, seemed bent | 
on setting her at defiance, and those other | 
two nephews whom she loved as much aa | 
it was. in her nature to Jove anything were | 
proving a terrible drain on her purse, for five 
hundred 2-year though ample to support a lady 
‘aud her niece in 9 quiet, country home, does not 
ko far where begging letters arrive continually, 
hinting that blue ruin will fall upon the writers | 
if a ten pound note, or at least a modest fiver fe | 
not sent off by returu of poet. 


| 
CHAPTER IV. | 
| 
| 


The little conépirsey Mr. Grant had hinted at | 
had been planned first by Aunt Diana. 
recollections of Geoffrey were vather vague, but 
£8 remembered that he was generous to a fault, 
had always submitted to be plun- | 
his ‘cousine, Coming fresh on the} 


Wer 


acd asa bey 
dered by 


make amends for the way they liad suffered 
yeare ago, Had not (Geoffrey on the oceavion of 
his only visit to her, alluded pointedly to the 
“commotion ” of sixteen years ago, snd declared 
that his whole sympathies were with Mr. 
Danver and his family ? 

“There is only one thing to be done,” Mize 
Diana told her niece tarily one moruing after s 
| Sleepless night, ‘you and I must go up to Lon- 
don and stay somewhere nesr Geoffry.” 

Juliet started, 

**London in- July! Thank you, Aunt Di, 
I'd rather be excused.” 

“ Look here,” said her aunt, “it’s tim 
over being a spoilt child, Juliet ; you & 
fectly that every peony I have < 
What is to become of you after my 
you marry a rich husband.” 

“You are not going to die yei,” exid Juliet 





0 give 
‘Ww per. 

with we 
Jeath unless 





I like both the girls, but Ruby is | 








' 
where those | find one, 


artfully, “you aré not at all old, aunty.” 

The flattery was efficacious ss Juliet had ex- 
pected. Mies Diana emitted aifectetly ; she was 
not far off fifty, but she liked to think she could 
five, 


had to suppress a titter) “avd for your sake and 
your brother I want to be on the safe side,” 
“Ym sure l'a marry a rich husband to- 


morrow,” said her niece docilely “only I can’t 
I have had five or six offers, but the 
highest income possessed by any of my suitors 
was four hundred a year. Now, Aunt Di, what 
would be the use of my marrying on thar) J 


| should be miserably discontented and always in 


debt, while as to helping the boys ft would be 
impossible.” 

Miss Diana sighed 

‘You have had every advantoge, and met 
heaps of eligible people.” 

“T fancyrich men don’t marry porticntless girls 
nowadays,” said Juliet. 

“All the nore reason that you should enliivate 
yourcousin. Only see 4 great deal of Geoffrey, 
and I will manage that your vames are linked 
together, then when your evgagement has been 
announced in ove er two sovirty papers he can't 
draw back.” 

Juliet looked as if she didn't particularly relish 
the prospect. 

“You can’t have everything,” said her aunt, 
“and five thousand a yoar is worth o atruggie.” 

 T was only thinking it wil! be dificult te force 
ourselves on Geoffrey ; even 
sane hotel he can avoid us if he likes,’ 

“ He won't like if you play your cards well, 
you must win his confidence and get hiro to tell 
you if he is really trying to find these Danvers ; 
you might ipupathiee with him over their 
wrongs, ond make him think you a gentle, tender- 
hearted girl.” 

“ Which I’m not,” said Juliet frankly. “ When 


if we put’ up at the | 


up to town, 1 must sea that they have a Httlo 
amusement,” 

And he did, Many a pleasant little outing dtl 
he arrange for them in the next iortnight 

He “treated ” them toentertainmaente liberally, 
but (aud this was wormwood to Miva Diana) after 
that firet evening at the Lyceum he never eraorted 
them to the amusemen's he provided 

He seemed to dislike appearing with them im 
public as much aa though ho had guessed his 

annt’s little plot, and intended tu defeat it. 

“Where does he goto !” evid Julies, irritally, 
when they had been in Londons month, "Ho 
was out three evenings last werk, and he’s off 

egain to-night. It can’t be the theatre or a party 
cause he’s not in evening dreva,”’ 

* No one gives parties in August,” said Miss 
Anstrather, gravely. “Juliet, I begin to t: 
afraid—ie really looks like it--he’a in love with 
soraeone else.” 

~The two ladiea eet them: e! 
cover if this was correct, 

Miss Diana actually hired A 
her orrant nephew to the railway-etation. fo 
teok a ticket for Denmark-bill, whieh perplexed 
' her, 

The Danvers had been last heard of in Camber 
well; could he be still eugaged in hunting fo 
therm, or had he given op the quest in despate, 

fand en.aged in the more interesting pursuit of 
seekiny a wife. 

Miss Diana would not have made a bad debes 
tive bad she heen trained for that profeesivn. 

She sent alittle note to Geoffrey’srooms, begging 
him to call and see her the next morning en but 
ness of the greatest importance, 


' 


es to work to dig 





» cab, and follows 











Captain Hilton felt pretty sure it tweant 
“money,” and hardly knew what to do. Te 
| would have helped his aunt generously ; bub bo 


id no? wich his money to go to the two remo- 


| 
j 
| bate Dacres. 








| To onething he made up his mind, he world 
| change his hotel. It was quite too much of a 
} good thing to be uncer the gsme roof ae Mies 
| Anstruther and Julies. 

| He might have migrated before, but had hoped 
j their atay would be brief. Ife could not under 
j stand how his aunt afforded herself a month's 
j hotel bills out of her income 

“{ thought you would come,” eaid Miss 
} Diana, with emp? ment, “I felt you eoust 


} not refuse such a trifle.’ 

“What is the mattor, Diana ” asked 

i poor Geoffrey, feeling rather bored. “I have on 

|} engagement in an hour's timo so I com’ epno 
long.” 

“he matter is,” eaid Miss Dianna, freevlog at 

| once, “ that you neglect us shamefully, You leavo 
your cousin to pine away in a dull Londen hotel 
while you are gallivanting about at Comberwell 
with young women utterly beneath you.” 
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‘ Soke Pal Atte sD Care. EEE 
teollrey looked her steadily in the face. She 
had made the shot at raudom to fiud out from 
his auswer whether it was a sentimental reason | 
t took him to th populous suburb, or if he 
was still intent on tracing the Danvers ; but Miss 
Diaua bitterly regretted her speech when Captair 
Hilton answered, cold]; 
‘Inever asked you to come london, and 
uld never have thought of suggesting your 





staying at this hotel 


‘neglecting ’ 
Miss Dacre I deny that 


the slightest 


he ae 





















10 Oe Wo ving comes her 


yor, Geoltrey 


‘ 


Hilton emiled. 
t fess on 
sutiful and 
ia man 
goipg ww 


herself, but 


Captain 


fer Aunt Diana, if a girl 
eems to me to have a 
respect aud interest.” 

marry a pauper,” said 


ud she only observed 


double claim « 
“ He nuust be 
iana t 


Fl 
sorrowituy ; 
. 


Ai igs 


“Yoy have disappointed me terribly, Geoffrey 
th yht if we 
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“why couldn’t he have made it for two or three 
undred while he was about it?” 
“ 


Su!l it’s better than nothing,” reviarked her 
aunt. “I really wa 
leave me penniless$ Did you find cut from the 
chambermaid where Geoffrey was gone }” 

“Tt cost me half-a-sovereign,” said Juliet, com- 
plainingly, “and I don’t know that it has helped 
us much, He has taken lodgings on Denmark 
Hill to be near friends.’ 

“To be nesr that hateful girl,” continued Miss 
Diana ; “ he must be desperately in earnest ; well, 
there are plenty of other lodgings to be had at 
Camberwell, and I shall make a point of follow- 
ing him.” 

“Ts it worth while 

© OF course it is 
of the Hiltons wer 
without making a y 


nert 








Geoffrey isn't strong, none 
and, if he dies unmarried 
il, we should divide the pro- 
Juliet heaved as gb 
We have to plot and scheme so that I’m 
positively sick of it ull," she said discontentediy 
I wonder if it is retribution for our father's sin, 
that fortune scems so terribly hard on his chil- 






CHAPTER. V. 

Mr, Grant was an able lawyer, and, given 
arte blanche Ly Captain Hiltoa, he spared 
neither money nor trouble in the search for the 
Danvers ; but he found not the slightest 
their whereabouts, It really seemed as 
when they left Camberwell, the little family had 
vanished off the face of the earth. 

vag almost the only person who believed 


Marti 
partion 
would still be found. Her son had given 


) 
taney 


! up bope entirely, and Geoffrey Hilton began to 


Min On my attentions, Your remarks about my 
visits to Camberwel!,” and his gleamed with 
unger, “arean ebominable slauder, I am not 
% u b! you ior my actions; Lut : 
no objection to the whole world knowing 1 
go t berwell to see a sulicitor ealléd Mu 
v is managing some business for me. 
fo so0d-mormug, now ; we shall probably ni 
Met again ior some time as [ am leaving here 

lay.” a 

Mir iwtruther thought of tl eavy inroad 
vallé Hotel sojourn had already i mm he 
juarter 3s income—of the loug bill vet tobe met 

yment which ald Jea i er 
to carry heron till Michaelmas, She put 
cer | in her pocket, and condescended t 
ni y, since taunts were Jost on this deter 
ie baa 
] ure [ never wanted tointerfere with you,” 
id tearfully, “it's very hard to be a poor re 
lation, one always get mpled on 

=e > no desire te t your feelings,” said | 
Geoffrey, coldly, ‘ but » must understand each 
oth for all ; I ama answerable to no one for 
i ions id my cousin Miss Dacre is nothing 
to me.” 2 

"She is handsome,” ple led Miss uu 

aud she has been universally admired. 

dares 
“ And it is ev hard jor a girl to be beautiful, and 


' 


| began to arrive from Lynwo 
| her feef she conferred a fa 


i thoug came here you would take Juliet 
it and introduce her to a lot of nice people.” 
Meaning eligible men,” said Geoffrey ; ‘' but 

imny dear aunt, I don’t know any, I have been away 

from Kvyland so long | hardly any friends 
eft ; and besides | was a shocking detrimental till 
ately and of course my friends arethesame, A 
» taking Juliet about, it would have been an im- 
prude Jo, W & man and girl are seen 
ently in together aud both are free to 
larry, the gen pression would at they 
eant to make a inatch of it 
Miss Diana played her last caz 

She would make you t charting wiie, 
é raha de Lustress for Lynwood.” 
Geotirey Hilton tl t plain speaking beat 80 
answered, 

The r ot I od is chosen, aunt 
“Ther ie ss Ink 6 vieht 
ave tT ld *y 

not PARE Captain Hilton, 

f bui ave 1 iny fate; unless il 
1 y wit @ will be ess Lyn 

V ny | "There was a dead ¢ ilence, 
heckmate, and Diana Anstruther knew i 

For 1 1 rs sake I should like to be o 

f dly terms with her sister” said Geofirey after 

g ause, Ther e two subjects on which 
e ever hope to agree, aunt Diana, namely, 
y< ns and the Danvers, but if we madea 
upact to avoid these topi [ think we might 

ret or tter. I know this hotel is an expensive 
lace I should like to dk iray the cost of your 





jred pounds if you will a 
Mies Anstruther pocketed the cheque and bade 
racious farewell, but she and Juliet 
n pretty roundl 
He must be mean,” 


ept it.” 


i a . 


ee ¢ aw 
lunch that day 





a eee eS 


wre, 80 1 brought you a cheque for a hun: | 


feel extremely doubtful. Guarded advertise- 
ments had been inserted in the papers offering a 
reward for the present address of “the family of 
G. D., who left Camberwell in 1872 in great 

uble.” But no answer came, Mrs, Danver's 
old servants had been traced; the nurse had 
been with her till the day she actually left the 
Grove, but she could only say her mistress 
dropped uo hint of her inteations, 

“Tm pretty sure she had some plan in her 
head, she went to work so methodically. She 
wasn't like anyone who’s carried away by feeling, 
you see, sir; she’d got her scheme all mapped 
out. She told me, when she gave me 


foot in Camberwell again. I've thought some- 
imes, perhaps, she went abroad.” 

“ Had she any relations ¢” 

“She had one, sir, a cousin, the captain of a 
ship that went to and fro the West Indies. He 
seldom came here, because the mistress hated his 


wife, and wouldn’t ack her, and Mr. Danver 
wouldn't have her husband alone, But I've 
oftei, thought maybe her cousin gave her and 


the children a cheap passage out, and that’s why 
she’s never been heard of since.”’ : 
the ship 


Geolk 


my | 
*haracter written out, that she should never set | 


afraid the bill here would | 


a 


clue to | 
though, | 


Old Mrs. | 





had run to America or Australia | 
ey might have taken up this view ; but he | 


lid not believe the West Indies opened’ up any | 
| scope for feminine money-making, and it seemed | 


to him wherever she went Mrs. Danver 
have needed to add to her income. 

Meanwhile he did not forget Katy Martin's 
invitation; in fact, he translated it most liberally, 
and went to 77 Road once or twice a week 


til) the 


musi 


hie 


They felt he oas oa great deal richer 
than they were, but he never betrayed that he 
sonscious of this himself ; he was the most 
nessuiming roam Mrs. Martin knew. A pipe and 
i cup of coffee seemed ample entertainment for 

im, and when the hampers of fruit and flowers 
d, he always made 
our rather than re- 

d one by accepting them, 

“T suppose he makee his sunt send them,” 
aid Charles Martin. “ Lynwood’s no end of a 
place ; I was down there once on business. The 
old man died the beginning of this year, and I 
expect Miss Anstruther came in for everything ; 


old i id, 


4 : | she was his only surviving child,” 
said the girl bitterly, | 


“ And Captain Hilton had a legacy ¢” 


“Probably, He seems to have plenty of 
money; but he never says aaything about his 
affairs, and of course I don’t ask him.” 

“TI think you were right,” confessed Katy ; 
“he does admire Miss Wilson; but, Charley, he 
is too honest and true to be playing with ber ; 
he must mean something.” 

Charles removed his pipe to answer,— 

“He means so much that he cross-examined 
me last night, when I walked home with him, as 
to her parents. He seemed to be glad he'should 
not have to apply to Mrs, Wilson for her consent. 

“No; she is only Beryl’s step-mother.” 

“ And Beryl! is of age.” 

“Well” —Mrs. Martin gave a little sigh—I 
suppose I ought to be thankful it isn’t Ruby ; 
but it is sure to lead to wy losing her. If 
Captain Hilton is weil off he won’t let his sister- 
in-law go on being « mother’s help.” 

“ Beryl hasn't accepted him yet.” 

‘* But she is sure to,” objected Katy. 

“T don't know, Those two are nice girls, and 
good girls; but I always fancy there is some 
secret in their lives.” 

“No secret, excepting that Mrs. Wilson is 
insufferably vulgar and common.” 

“T am glad we know she is not Beryl’s own 
mother, and that both the girls are the daughters 
of her first husband. When ! believed them the 
children of that rough sea captain I coud not 
make out where they got their refinement.” 

As to Beryl she did not suspect the attach- 
nent which was so evident to her friends, She 
was very happy at Camberwell, she had a good 
number of music pupils, and these with her 
copying, brought in such a nice little sum that 
the halt-sisters had promoted theraselves to rent- 
ing a tivy sitting-room as well as the big front 
bedroom. 

As yet they had not mentioned their father 
and his sad story to Mrs. Martin; kind and 
generous as she was, they soon discovered that 
she had one great drawback, she was intensely 
commonplace and simply shrank from anyone 
“ with a history.” 

Kate Martin would have sympathised with a 
girl's love affairs, but with darker troubles she 
would have been irresponsive ; for this very 
reason Charles had kept from her “Captain 
Hilton's search for the Danvers, and she herself, 
in passing the pretty white house in the Grove 
which Beryl faintly remembered, said equably, 
that the last tenant was very unfortunate, and 
his widow went away after his death. 

“Tt was the only thing she could do,” said 
Mrs. Martin prosaically, “for, of course, no one 
could have felt comfortable with her after her 
husband died in prison, If he was innocent it 
was so terribly unjust, it makes one’s heart ache 
to think of it; and if-bhe was guilty why one 
would feel his children iaight take after him, 
and turn out thieves later on.” 

After this there was little chance of Danver’s 
daughters co: ‘iding their story to the lawyer's 
wife ; they had more hopes of her mother-in-law, 
but then Beryl rarely saw old Mrs. Martin, and 
Ruby always had two or three children in tow 
when sent with a message to her. 

“We shall never do it,” said Ruby despairingly 
one day, when they had been nearly three 


| months in Henley-road, and were starting on a 


family began to look on him as quite an | 





| 


duty visit to Mrs, Wilson. ‘Think of all the 
time we have been at the Martins,and we haven't 
done a thing yet.” 

*] mean to ask mamma who her chief friends 
were in Camberwell,” said Beryl. 

“ Tt will do no good, besides she won't tell you; 
it will only make her angry.” 

“{ think, do you know,” suggested Beryl, 
hesitatingiy, “that something has happened to 
mamuna lately, and she will be kinder,” 

Ruby shook her head; Mrs. Wilson was her 
own mother, but s/¢ had very little hope of hex 
kindness, 

“She has written three times in the last fort- 
aight,” said Beryl, “ begging us to go and ses her ; 
I can’t help thinking she must mean to be 
kinder.” 

“ Perhaps she raisses us,” said Ruby, prosaically. 
“ You know, Beryl, I did a great deal more work 
(hau she would get out of a cheap servant, and 
you paid for your board,” 
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Beryl sighed, 

‘We must make the best of her, Ruby ; re- 
member father must have loved her or he would 
never have made her his wife.” 

London - road, Hetherton, looked distinctly 
dreary on this September afternoon, it was what 
we sometimes call “a day ;” it did not 
rain, probably would not rain for hours, but 
there was not a particle of blue in the sky, and 
the air had a dull heavy feeling ; there was some- 
thing depressing in the weather, and both girls 
felt a strange sinking of heart as Bery] knocked 
at the door. 

It was their first visit since they left ; the first 
time she had been to the house since she gave up 
her latch key. 

Mrs. Wilson meant to be gracious, Beryl felt 
sure of that, so soon as she saw the table laid for 
tea and a large dish of shrimps; shrimps are 
reserved at Hetherton for most honoured guests, 
The widow kissed them both and made them 
take off their things, remarking she had sent the 
children to the park with Betsy so as to be out of 
the way. 

“Bor I have something very important to say,” 
she went on. “I've been a good mother to you 
both, I’m in very poor circumstances, and the 
children cost a great deal ; if you saw your way 
to helping me with fifty pounds, I’m sure you'd 
feel it was your duty.” 

The girls looked at each other. Was Mrs, 
Wilson thinking of another situation like the one 
she had so often recommended! But no, em- 
ployers often receive premiums but certainly do 
not pay them. 

“Will you tell us all about it, mamma ?” asked 
Beryl, “‘ you know we will do our best,” 

‘Have you told Mrs, Martin your real name ?” 
demanded her stepmother. “’M-——that’s a 
pity, still she need not find out anything about 
it if you are careful, Just listen to this :— 

“A hundred pounds reward. Wanted the 
present address of a family who left Camberwell 
Grove in 1872 in great trouble through tie 
eudden death of their father, G.D. ‘The above 
sum will be paid for any authentic information 
as to the whereabouts of G.D.’s widow and 





children, and if this should catch their eye they 
are earnestly requested to communicate with | 
John Grant, Eequire, Solicitor, of North Covrt, | 
Temple,” 


(Continued om page 18°.) 








TWO GIRLS. 


CHAPTER XXY, 


SuNDAY seemed to Doris Montague simply in- 
terminable; she felt as though in Owen's 
absence all the anxiety which should have been 
hie share came to her. 

She was thankful when Mrs. Montague decided 
to go to church with Ethel and Arline, knowing 
that her own heavy eyes aud white cheeks would 
verify the excuse of a bad headache which she 
gave asa plea for not accompanying them, 

Left alone in the beautiful old house her 
brother loved so well, and which she knew now 
had never really been Owen’s at all, Doris crept 
upstaire and entered her mother’s sitting-room. 
A maid, who had been replenishing the fire, looked 
at the young lady pityingly. 

‘You do seem ill, Mies; shall I get you some | 
of Mrs. Montague’s eau-de-cologne for your | 
head }” 

“Twill get it myself if you will tell me where 
the keeps it,” 

“On the dressing-table in the next room, 
Mise,” was the prompt reply; “ unless she’s locked 
it up in her medicine chest, if it is I’m afraid you 
can’t getit ; for she always keeps the key of that 
herself; she says it’s best not to leave poisons 
about,” 

The girl, quite a young thing, sped away down 
stairs, and Doris entered her mother’s bed-room. 
Her heart was beating almost to suffocation, for 
she was certain that unless Mre, Montague carried 














; .¥ er ear she e 
the diamonds actually on her person, they wouli | answer. “ When you are as old as I am, Mis: 
i 


be found here, 

One glance round the pretty sittiog-room had | 
told Doris it contained no safe hiding-place, but 
the bed-rootn was probably different. 

It was a good-sized apartment and furnished 
handsomely, though in rather a ponderous way ; 
a bright fire burnt in the grate, aud a big, cosy- 
looking sofa had been drawn close up toit; a 
book was lying there ax though Mrs. \fontague 
had been reading lately, and to her daughter's ia- 
tense surprise, by the book was a single key ona 
long piece of black ribbon, which had frayed in | 
the centre and so probably snapped in two, as 
both the enda were jagged and worn. 

The truth came on Doris almost like a revela- 
tion ; her mother must have worn that key cov- 
stantly round her neck, and the friction had so 
rubbed the frail ribbon that it bad snapped in 
two, and fallen off without her noticing it. 

Doris almost forgot ber head ache ; she felt she 
was on the verge of a discovery ; if she could 
only find out to what that key belonged she 
might yeb possess herself of the diamonds before 
her brother returned, 

She tried the wardrobe and the chest of 
drawers, both were unlocked. The old desk, 
which she remembered from her earliest child 
hood, stood on the latter, but Doris knew the 
key was far too ordinary to belong to that. It 
was just acoummon modern key, such as is sold 
with many cheap work-boxes and desks ; if Mrs. 
Montague had indeed trusted her secret to its 
keeping she must have depended solely on the 
servants innate honesty respecting anything 
locked up. 

Suddenly Doris remembered the maid’s remark 
about the medicine chest, and glanced round the 
room in search of it, 

She found it was one of the ordinary medicine 


cupboards, sold at any furniture shops for a few | 


shillings, 

It was a larger size than that most general, 
but still a very commonplace article, it seemed 
impossible it could contain a mystery, but Doris 
tried her key in the lock and to her eurprise it 
turned readily, and the door flew open. 

She caught her breath in painful gasps, for 
there, before her troubled eyes, were the beanti- 


ful brilliant stones whose loss had so troubled her | 


brother, 

Lying on the slight wooden shelf, without even 
a piece of cotton wool or a sheet of tissue paper 
to protect them, were the diamonds which for 
generations had been the pride of the Tudors. 

Doris felt as though she could never admire 
diamonds again these made her heart so sore. ‘I'o 
think that her iother had taken them filled her 
with a trerrible shame! 

She dared not delay; Mrs. Montague might 
discover the loss of her key and return unex- 
pectedly. 

Sweeping the flashing gems into the fancy 
apron she happened to be wearing, Doris re- 
locked the medicine cupboard, replaced the key 
where she had found it, and then with knees that 
shook under her weight, she staggered downstairs 
and met the anxious face of Hawkins, who was on 
duty in the hall, 

“YT must see Myr. 

“can you let me in?” 

He glanced up aud down anxiously, but no one 
was in sight, so he opened the library door, and 
then stood on guard outside till his young lady’s 


Dickingon,” she gasped, 


interview with the detective was ended. 


Doris spoke no word ; she calmly emptied hex-7 


apron on to the table, and then sank down, 
trembling, on a chair, fairly spent. 
“ Are they ail here?” asked Mr. Dickinson, 
She nodded. 
* And where did you find them? 
“Don’t ask me! It was what you said yester- 


day put it into my head, and I thought [ could | ‘ 


lock while my mother was at church,” 
“Tt has been too much for you,” said the de 
tective, kindly ; “ but what splendid jewels the 





| are; 1 have never seen finer.” 


“T can’t bear to look at them. 
never care for diamonds again. 
must my brother know the truth 
of it will uearly kill him.” 

“T am afraid he must be told, 


T think J shal 
Mr. Dickinson, 
The shame 


was the 


Ww 
| Mr. Tudor ought to return at once.” 


ae 
Montague, you will know concealments bring 
only pain. If you keep it jrom Mr. Tudor in 
kindness, ten to one Maurice Douglas will take a 
malicious pleasure in telling him.” 

“T forgot that.” 

Will you give me your brother’s address? J 
think, under the circumstances, I had better 
write to him to-night; he may wish now to 
return.” 

“ You think it best?” 

Mr. Dickiason hesitated. 

“We don’t know what steps Mre, Montaguo 

ill take when she discovers her loss, ! think 

“And these”—looking sorrowfully at tho 
sparkling gems—" are they safe here ?”’ 
And the answer was decide}, “ but i? 
to my care I wiil put them 
Sir Jobn Blake, of Copsleigh 


No,’ 
uu will trust them 
in salety at once. 


| is well known to me; he wil! undertake to kee 
| theta in his strong room until your brother 
' returns, Even when the bank opens to-morrow, 


{ can hardly take them there without giving 

some account of their strange recovery.” 
“T will ask Hawkins to see about a < 

Copsleich is too far for you to walk.” 

The groom was a@ distant cousin of the old 
butler, and owed his situation to Hawkins’ re- 
commendation, Wien told by the latter t 
harness the dappled grey in the master's 
cart, and take a message from Miss Montacue 
Copsieigh, he never raised an obiection 

“Be quick, lad, and you'll get off } 
ladies are back,” said his cousin ; “ the coach 
may be asking a heap of questions, but 
master gave me his orders before he left.” 

“Right,” said the groom. “ Will the young 
lady give me the message herself? Shall I drive 
round to the front of the house first?” 

i “ The message’ll come to the atables,”’ rejoined 
| Gawkins ; “and make 2!) the haste you can.” 

The detective took leave of Doris Montague 
with grave sympathy, 

"Your brother may be home early to-morrow 
afternoon, I shall ask him to wire me the train 
go that I can meet it at Chilton, and I will tell 
him everything. I am sure it is best, and 
may spare you some pain to have the task taken 
off your bande.” 

“ And shall you stay at Copsleigh 7” 
f our men was employed by Sir John 
ago to try and find Miss Keith, When I 
all I know of the young lady, I’m preity 
sure he’il give me house room till I’ve seen your 
brother.” 

The groom stared o little when he saw the 
‘ message.” 

“You take this gentleman to Copsleigh, 
George, and not a word to anyone about it,’ was 
Hawkins’ injunction. ‘ You'd better go the long 
way round, #0 as not to meet Mra. Montague anct 
the carriage coming home from church.’ 

The youth obeyed implicitly. Mr. Dickinson 


arringre 


fore the 








"One 





mont 
et? ths 








discourse affably on all sorts of subjects, aad, 
when they neared the lodge gates of Copsleigh, 
declared he would got down there aud not drive 


up i the house, 
“T expect I’ve 


nade you late for dinner, # 
here’s something tv make up,” he said, slipping 
half a sovereign into the lad’s hand, “ Just 1 

| member silence is gc Iden, please,” 

| “* Right, sir, and thank you.” 

| He fulfilled his compact admirably, taking the 
} 

| 


' 





coachman’s questions in good part, and merely 
| saying he supposed! Miss Montague's order 


were 
nt him to Cops 


to be obeyed, and she had 
| leigh with a message,” 
“jf thought she came straight from London, 
» one here,” was the only reply. 


|} and knew 
lunch time when Mr. Dickinson reached 


Tt was 












fopsleigh. The well-trained servant was sur- 
| prised to hear a stranger ask for his master so 
| early, arriving on foot, and carrying 4 blect ; 
! too, on a Sunday ; it was all discoicerting ® 
| proper-feeling butler. 
| Sir John’s at lunch, sir,” ho observed, 
| Phan J’ll wait (ill he’s finished. Will yo 
tell him I have brought him news from a gre 
| friend of his, Miss Keith 7” 
{ The butler was a native, and of course kvew « 
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the sirauge divappearance of Ciadys, He went 
back to thediniug- room, swelling with in ortance 
end proclaimed,— 
A gentleman’s come with a message from 
Misa Keith, Six yohs 8 
he Baronet started, so did Lady Blak a, 
Bring him in,” eri Sir John; “ he'll join 
us here. There, m5 lady, s the n an vanished, 
“Duke is right, and th po or anal ia alive,” 
To the increased horror of the” butler Mr 


Vickiason Ceclined to be relieved of inis black 
bag, and he actueliy carried it with him into ( it 
Giuing-room. Cunnington would have gic en a 





bre eat deal to linger, but there was no “ wait 
at lupeh in Sir John’s establishment, so when “he 
liad placed a cover for the stranger, he had to 


: 
withdraw, 


“The truth is, Sir John, Iam a London 
dsiective, and I've e to ask you 2 favour; 
your Wan made # gre: 3 about admitti 18 me, 
60 Ltold him I had brought you news of Miss 


Leith, and it is true, too, for I can give you her 





address,” 
Six Juba wrung his hand, 
%The favour iv yours, air, only first tell me 
how you ciscovered Gladys 
¥ You :cad the newspapers, Sir John; did you 
the account of a bru uitack upon a 
g girl in a Bloomsbury iat? By some 


Satur day, 


hance it only @) peared on 
s was on Wednesday vight. 

QF oo saw it; why, the 
sister was down here at the time, a 
thing Miss Nairn was, too,” 
© Just e > well, her 
ear frieud. T pressed her ou the fect of this 
frieud, and she would give me no information, 
toying she could not betray Gladys w “9 e she 
‘ a unconscious. | put two aud tw ther, 
hir John, and dis 
i, ia the Gladys 
yuck te find t” 

* Rut. Tam positive Gladys knew no one of the 
iro.’ 


though the 


rea } poor girl’s 
nive young 


Uy only her 





‘sister’ is re 





aua 


Keith you wished so 





“% 
ray o 

















CHAPTER 


“ CoMLNG Home |” 

Just those two words flashod cross the wires 
fixed go mystarfously beneath the ocean. 

Sir Jobo and Lady Blake received (he message 
oa Christmas Day, und it was the best gift they 
could have had,for the dear old couple were feel 
ing lenely and dejected, and yearned for the 
preeence of their favourite son, for their first 
born, the dashing mao, Who roush some 
day inberit Copsleigh and the baronetcy, was no 

»mfort ta then. 

Mr. Jack Biske voted the country dul. He 
required an immense amount of excitement to 
keep him going, and would have beon moped to 
death in a week at Copaleigh, 

He regaried his father as only useful to pay 
his debts aud make him a liberal allowance, He 


RXVL 


young 








i hed been faster and more reckless than any of 


vered the poor girl, t “pearly } 





* ¥ famoy, sir, when people are poor they don’t 
Lard out very wich for introductions, I take 
it th wo "girls both had to earu their own 
Uving > they were both young, pretty and friend- 
isas, ent perhaps, they thought they could 
get through fe together more pleasantly than 
epart. ‘Pwo girls, living by themselves in a cheer- 
jut litt'e home. you d have 4! tht they'd been } 
safe from malice; but Mise Keich’s out of danger | 
t heard thismorning ; and, may be, if the accident | 
restores her to her friends, she won't be tha | 
vrorze for it in the long rin.’ i 
* And your favour?” said Sir John, when he j 
bad declared his intention of writing to Tregar- | 
than Manv-ions by that night's post, and tetling | 
the two girls to core straight Gown to Copsisigh | 
:# soon as Gladys could travel. “Whatiaic?” | 
Just this, ar; Mr. Tudor’s away, asd some | 
ralesiag property of his ba recovered. We | , 
con't feel eure of the safe at Diamond fad, avd 
ihe batler'’s almost of bia heat with fright, aol} 
told bim I thought you’d keep what we've | 
yod in your strong rool vill his maater 
roiarned t" } 
© Will Pudor told me he'd lost some | 
things: over a hundred pounds worth, I thick | 
¥ 5 ena,” | 
* Yea, over that,” returned the datective, | 
taking «oo of the magnificent bracelets fri aia 
Dag, ‘for these were amo * the spoil’ t 
What ! the Tador diamonds ¢” 
& Kyere ets f them.” | 2 
© Well,” Six un could uct help this elf. 
Prucd tory ren rar’: *L tald Tador « nly last week } 
t.n'd better send his jewels to the bank.” 
“And ha took them there yesterday, all but | 
{he dinmonds, which were “missing; and it’s | 
beea don't wang the job of answer: 108 
dione as to their recovery, that I’ve brought 
tiem here instead of taking them to the bank } 
nz its dor ’ | 
Sie Joha would hat ask tew | 
questions himeelf, bus at remark hy ta | 
Lardly do so, and he introduced the detective to ' 
tia atrong reom and loeked up the glitterin x | 
vil, while Dickinson wondered how Dois? 
Rivatagus was getting on with hor mother, t 


hia associates, which was saying a good deal, 


Sir Joha shaddered when he thought of the 
in daek's 











property hauds, and poor Lady Blake 
was almost tired of entreatiag her prodigal to 
find some vice girl, and settle down as & married 
iman 

©“ Qoming home!" she repeated. “Oh, John, 
Tam sogied. Thave missed Duke tex cibly se 

So had hia father 

“J wonder what decided him!” remarked the 
Baronet, “J meant to write by the next mail and 
ell kim about Glalys. He can’t possibly have 
eard.” 

“No. When may. we expect him ?”’ 

“Tn six or seven weeks from now, By the 





middle of February, I ehould think {” 

‘And a may actually be here then ?” 

* Mise Nairn wrote she w yuld persuade her to 
eome if ehe possibly could,” remarked Sir John ; 


“bus [ thick it would be better if we ran up for 
a day or two te eee the poor child as soon ag ahe 
is cunvalasoen t 


“Yeo ; that would be nice. Johu, isn't it odd 
Mr, Tuder has not been over about his dia- 
| maonda ¢"’ 


“My dear, he hasn't had time. By some mis- 
take he seems neverto have had Mr. Dickinson's 
letter, and only gota telegram om Monday night. 
Depend upon it he didn't get home till late 
yesterday afternoon, and he would have a great 
deal tu see to,” 

“The girls looked very nice at the ball. I can 
quite understand young Anstruther beiug so taken 
with Arline.” 

“Commend me to the eldest sister, They do 
say she’s going to Marry & man o% poor as a 
churoh mouse ; but she ie the sweetest-locking 
girl I've ever seen since we lost poor little 
Gladya”’ 

lady Blake kad gone up to dress for church 
when the mueh-enduring Cunnington announced 
“Gentlemen on business, please Sir John and 
vanished with the reflection bis employer's visi- 
tore were setting all traditions at deGanse. 








“You don’t a ow me, Sir John,” sail the 
pleasant-faced young fellow who had j just ent reds 
‘but [ believe you are v friend of my — l 
mean of Mr. Tador’s. There is tervibie trouble 
at Diamond End, and I've come over from him 
to ask yeur advice,” 


**T've heard of you,” 
sudden ehot, “ 
tague,” 

“Yes; tm Ashley Croft, at your service. Tudor 
hae been staying with me since Saturday. I lo: 
in Rostrevor read, Camberwell, the very street the 

‘adurs lived ia for several years, The postman, 
whee they loft, had eet to forward all 
ts Diamond End. Seeing one op Monday ad- 
dressed to ‘Owon Tador, Fsq., 509, Rostrevor- 
road,” he seems never to have remembered the 
Tucors lived at No. 53 but to have jumped to 
the conclusion he ought to send it on here, Owen 
only heard of the mistake whea he got Dick 
son's telegrara at nine en Monday. ‘ Expected 
you before this. Important tidings, Letter 
posted Sunday.’ Cf course there was no train 
then, and yesterday owing to the Christmas 
traffic we got in ablock going over London Bridge, 
and ao were detained long enough to miss the ten 
o'clock exprea:, avd we only got to Chilton at 
seven laat night.” 


said Sir Jobn, making a 
you're going to marry Miss Moa 


lye 


letters 


kin - 


| 


} 
! 


| had caused the- 














“T hope the delay didn’t matter,” 

*“T hope not. [ don’t believe Owen would 
ver forgive himself if he thought his absence 
the trouble,” 

“You may trust my wife,” said Sir John, as 
Lady Biske cara and Achicy paused, “ My 
dear, they are in great, trouble at Diamond End. 
I think you will have to ge to church witheyt 
me this morning,” 

‘When we reached the house last night,” went 
oa Ashley, ‘ Mrs. Montague bad gone to bed with 
a nervous headache ; she was subject to them, 
and so.the girls were not alarmed. It wae her 
custom to prefer to be left alone in a darkened 
room, and last night ehe had enforced her order 
against being disturbed by locking her door. 

"6 Te was only when it grew late this morning 
we were alarmed, Owen had the door forced 
ypen, and we found Mrs. Montague lying on 
the bed fully dressed and dead.” 

“Dead 1” 


@ in, 








‘She must have been dead for hours, Owen 
and the girls are half distracted. Tuey all knew 
her heart was weak, and that she suffered 


from attacks of faintaese, but”—he caught his 
breath, “there seems no doubt she had been in 
the secret habit of taking morphia for sometime, 
and that en overdose haeteaed her death. Owen 
dreads of all things summoni ng Mr. Douglas ; 
is there another medical man in the neighbour- 
hood who would attend under the cireum- 
stances.” 

“TY always have Roby, of Thornton; he’s a 
good fellow, and one you could truat with any 
family sect et ; but I am afraid you'll fad there 
will have to ba an inguest. I know the coroner 
intimately, and I'll do the bect Lean. If your 
Loraé is fresh enough we'll go over to Roby now, 
if not, put him up here, and I'll have out one of 
my nags.” 

They did not have to drive to Thornton, for 
about half-a-mile from Copsleigh they met 
Dr. Roby, much to Sir Join’s surprise, 

“You are the very man I wanted,” he ex. 
claimed, “ what good chance brings you here.” 

“ Why, the Chilton doctor's down with brain 
fever, and I've got to go and look after his 
patients, besides prescribing for him ; pleasant, 
isn’t it, on Christmas day " 

Sir John alighted, aad leaving Ashley in the 
dog-cart, coolly entered the doctor's brougham ; 
in five minutes he had put the case before 
him. 

Mrs. Montegue was dead; -had died un- 
doubtedly from an overdose of morphie, would 
it be possible to ayoid au inquest,” 

‘ No,” was Dr. Roby’s quiet rejoinder, “ but 
it may be possible to show at the inquest the 
dose was taken accideutally, She was a strange 
womau. I only met her once, but I have 
heard a great deal of her infatuation for young 
Douglas.” 

"She suffered from heart disease,” said Sir 
John, “and owing to the recent robberies at 
Dia mond Kiud she has gone through a great 
deal of excitement in the last few days.” 

‘She wasn’t on good terins with her children, 
{ think I've heard.” 

“Yes, she was,” contradicted Sir John vehe- 
meatly, ‘but she’s had a deal of excitement, 

20ugh to try any woman.” 
. Roby promized to join them at Diamond 
Hod within an hour. Hawkios received them 
with a white seared face, Owen and his eldest 
iste: were in the library. The two younger 
girls eat upstairs crying for ‘the mother who had 
been such an enigma to then. 

“ Now,” said Sir John, simply, to Owen, “ I’ve 
known two generations of your family; you are 








the third Tudor l’ve seen reigning at Diamond 
Ead, Tell me what you like and it shall be 
sacred. Keep back what you like and I'll ask 


bo questions,” 

“fT want to tell you,” gaid poor Owen, "I 
shall go frantic, I think, if I don’t tell some- 
oue. My poor mother had two secrets in her-life 
which explain all her strange ways. Her hus- 
band. Herbert Montague, was alive, and she knew 


| perfecily that I was not. the real bir of Diamond 


Kind,” 
“ Whe is then?” 
“My cousin, May Tudor, who has never’ been 
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heard of by us since her mother brought her “Tt will be a good slice out of your fortune if | better, tris last regrets faced, and he gave himself 


home to England, a tiny fatherless child, and | 
appealed to my mother for help, which was with- 
held. It seems Maurice Dowglas heard from the 
old Squire of the existence of this May Tudor, 
and seeing in my mother a likely subject to 
impose on, he has been extorting sums of money 
irom her ever since we came here aa the price of 
his silence. When his demands increased, poor 
soul, fairly distracted, she took the diamunds, 
thinking a reward would be offered for tiem, 
which would be ample to buy off, Douglas, ‘The 
detective I had here was clever énough, acsisted 
by Doris, to discover their hiding-place . , .. 
can omly believe thad, finding the diamonds gone 
and ail her schemes vain, my poor:mother was 80 
listracted she uconsciously exeeeded her usual 
dose of morphia.” 

“Oh, Sir Johv,"” pleaded Doria, “say it was 
unconsciously, or { shal! never forgive myself." 

But the kind old man kuew how to comfort 
her. 
“My dear child,” he said kindly, “you muat 
never think that; you did your best, no mortal 
could do more, If [ may express an opinion, 
Mrs, Montague in any case could not have lived 
long. She looked to me like ous consumed by 
some inward fever.” 

“She was a ccafirmed drug drinker,” gaid 
Owen slowly ; “ we have only now discovered ib, 
{ saw Mr. Montague on Sunday, and he told me 
so then, but. I put it down ty exaggeration.’’ 

“ Poor soul,” Sir John’s voice was full of pity, 
“she must have bad a terrible burden of remorse 
to bear, knowing she had doub)ys deceived her 
children ; after this you never could have had 
perfect confidence in her again. If you won't 
think me cruel, Owen, Ishould say her death was 
a most merciful release.” 

The inquest was held in due course, and the 
verdict was death from misadventure, Dr. Roby 
testifying that, as Mrs, Montague suffered from 
acute heart disease, the excitement of the last 
tew days was quite sufficient to have weakened 
her so considerably that a very small dose of her 

avourite drug would have been fatal. 

There was vothing but sympathy far and near 
for the dead woman’s children, though many 

hought the four young people would find life 
far raore peaceful without their eccentric mother, 

The last fragment of Mrs, Montague’s fortune, 
the only part of it her husband had not been 
ible to squander, went to Owen at her death, 
but he resolved to pay che yearly interest to the 
broken-down’ ne’er-do-well, now living ata fifth- 
rate boarding house in Boulogne, so long as Her- 
vert Montague kept out of England, 

When Mr. Vesey came down to Diamond End 
to consult with Owen there was a mourning 
band on his hat, for his wife was lately dead. 

In a few broken words he told Sir John that 
he understood the truth now, and knew why 
Gladys Keith had left the shelter of his home, 

At Owen's urgent request he promised to com- 
maence fhe search for May Tudor, but declared 
his own opinion that she was dead. 

“If her mother wrote to the Squire ones, she 
would surely have written again and claimed his 
Pete towards the child's maintenance, had she 

ived,” 

“TI shall never live again at. Diamond End 
until I have proof of May's death,’’ said Owen, 
“We have been here so short a time, and our ex- 
penses have been so alight, that I don't think I 
can be much inher debt at present,” 

Mr. Vesey smiled. 

“Richard Tudor left savings to the extent of 





a hundred thousand pounds, the jewels,. plate, 
furniture and other yaluables count as personal 
- property, and of all this youare entitled to a | 
clear half; at the very lowest computation your | 
Share would be eighty, I think myself it would | 

be nearer a hundred thousand pounds.” 

“Tam glad not to have to return toa clerk- 
ship,” with a sttange smile, “I want to make 
some provision for Miss Keith. I suggested 
thirty thousand pounds, but she positively re- 


May Tudor is found.” 

“That won't matter,” said Owen, “I feel it 
to be the first real claim on me; my sister 
Arline will be a rich man’s wife, !ut [ should 
like her to have a little pin money; eo while 
you are about the matter, Mr. Vesey, 1 should 
like to settle three thousand pounds upon caca 


‘of my three sisters,” 


Mr. Vesey fairly groaned. 

* My dear sir,do you know this disposes (with 
the provision for Miss Keith) of twenty thousand 
pounds ? at the best a fifth of your whole capital, 
your capital, mind, not your iucome, Then, sup- 
posiug you ever want to marry youreelf?’ 

“T ami going to be married ia tho spring,” said 


Owen, cheerfully; “it would have been sooner ! 


but for my mother's death.” 
“Oh! May I ask the name of the young lady, 


| Mr. Tudor?” 


“ Certainly ; my fiancée ia May Nairn, the 
friend aud adopted sister of Gladys Keith.” 
“ Well,” Mv, Vesey seemed bewildered, “ Miss 


Arline is to be Mre, Anstruther at Easter, and | 


Migs Montague will be married in June, and you 
in the spring ;’ three weddings close together 
Bat what about Misa Ethel?” 

“ Ethe! is going to live with Arline, at least for 
a time; it might not answer in all casea, but I 
think it will in this. The Geners! ond his wife 
are particularly fond of Ethel, and wil! be very 
pleased with her company.” 

Before Owen left Diamond Eud he bad one 
unpleasant task to,go through ; Maurice Dougias 
gent a request for au iatérview, and as the eur- 
geon had been af the point of death, and was 
shortly leaving Hogland for ever, it seemed to 
Mr. Tudor unkind to refuse. 

No one, not even his sister, Doris ever know 
what passed at that interview, but it mace clear 
te Owen all that had puzzled him in the past, 
aud told him that Maurice’s illaess had not been 


caused, as he supposed, by fear of detection whee | 


Mrs. Montague told him the diamonds had been 
discovered, but from sheer remorse when he heard 
that the heroine of the Bloomsbury tragedy was 
Gladys Keith. 

“T treated her shamefully ; I deserted her in 
the hour of her direst need ; but, Tudor, I loved 
her. it may seem incredible to you, but I loved 
her through it all, When I heard she aad died 
in London of poverty aud hardship, it was bad 
enough, but when I knew that she had fallen s 
victim to: my own uncle ; that if I had not eent 


Hubert Montague to Trogarthan Mansions, she | 


would have escaped, my brain gave way; the 
horror of it was more than J could stand,” 

Wheu Maurice Douglas reached Sydney he had 
a draft ona banker there for five hundred pounda, 
a parting gift from Owen Tudor, and if eucoess 
comes to him in his home beyoud the seas he 
will owe it to the man he wronged co gorely. 

At her brother’s earnest request Doria Mon- 
tague resigned her post at the High School and 
agreed to spend the last months of her maiden 
life with him, 

Owen had takeaa pretty little furnished house 
between Copsleigh and Chilton Hall for the next 
six months, He wanted the sisters to be together 
for the brief time which remained before two of 
them became brides, and the Anstruthers would 
Haverthought themselves deeply injured if Arline 
had been removed from their neighbourhood, and 
as Gladys Keith” and. her frieud were guests at 
Copsleigh, Owen was well content to pitch his 
tent within reach. 

The bungalow was a very unpretentious little 
place; Mr. and Mra. Hawkius had insisted on 
following Owen’s fortunes; a couple of maid: 
and a groom-gardener had) been left by the 
owners of the house, and these niade up the 
modest establishment. 

It was perhaps the happiest tithe of Owen's 
life ; not only had be his feencée withiu hail, -but 
he was free from the terrible sense of secrecy and 
mystery whieh had long haunted him in his 
mother’s presence. 

His income, even at Mr. Vesey’s lowest com- 





fuses such a sum. T think she would accept a | putation, was riches to one of his modest tastes, 
small-income, so I want you to arrange that | and after 2 had once shown May Diamond End, 
eoough money is settled on her to bring in four | and she had told him it was a great deal too 
hundred a year,” | grand and that she liked the bungalow ten times 





} up to being happy. 
| May had (aftera battle between lave aad prite) 
} permitted him to send her stepfather a cheque 
| for the amount spent ou her behalf. 
| To please Owen she had given up her position 
| at the Emporium and accepted the Blakes’ hov- 
pitality for the thres montha which intervened 
between Gladys being able to travel and the 
| April day fixed for her wedding. 
| “Of course it would nob have done for me to 
be a shop girl up to the very last,” she said 
hurriedly to Owen ; “ but, to teil you the truth, 
[only agreed to come because Glidys wouldn't 
come without me.” 

“Then I am very rauch obliged to iladys,” 
said. Owen laughing ;.‘rray does she kuow that 
Marmaduke Biake'g ship is due au the 20th of 
Bebpuary ?”” 

“She hasn't an idea of it, and lee doesn’t know 
she is here, Fau¢y, im his last letter to Lady 
Blake (‘he dear old thing let me read it) hs toll 
her: two objects were bringing him home, oue i> 
find Gladys, (he other to mele some enquirise 
for a dirs. Page, of Gimpey, near Brisbane. It's 
rather a strange thing, Owen, because that is my 
mother.” ¥ 

* And the inquiries are about you?” 

é‘ Probably, iu which case Mr, Duke will fad 
the two girls he meant to look for comfortably 
‘installed in his owa home.’ 

“Isn't it odd about you two girls! 

“ That’ we should be so fond of each other do 
you mean $” 
|} “No—but if you come to think of it you have 
| both been within an ace of becoming mistress of 
| Diamond End, and have both lost the chance 





for ever.’ 

“And are both quite contented without it,’ 
said May cheerfully, “ you know, Owen, we-~o* 
rather you—will be quite rich enough for com- 
fort, and to affurd all my plans.” 

* What are they, sweetlieart {"” 

“ Well, first we must try and do something fo 
the Brandons, so that they don’t Lave to wurk 
quite so hard for so very little,” 

“ Carried,” 


| 


| “And we must have Professor Chester and 
his wife down every sumine it Let them enjoy 
| the country. You know Mrs, Cheater is lame 
|} and can’t walk; she hava’t seen a green tree for 
years.” 


“Your plang seem very easy {o fulfil, my May, 
what is the next ¢ 


“1 hn 


| Fancy, Owen, in three 
Testa! ® 


ly haow, but they are about Gladys. 
days Duke Blake will be 


| * My dear child,’ said (Owen, teasingly, “ ian’t 
| it rather familiar to call a youve man you have 
never seen by his Christian nams 


oa ¢ » * + 


And, after all, Duke stule a march upon his 
family. He arrived before he was expected, sud 
found his father aud mother gone for a drive 
Duke went iuto the drawiag-room rather dis 
appointed, and then he started ; there in the low 
! chair, next the fire. sat the girl he had loved ever 

ince he knew what love was, 

“ Gladys.’ 

“ Duke.” 

That was all, but it was Duke took 
her in hia arms and gathered her to his heart, 

“Y thought you were in Australia.” 

“And Lexpected to have to search thé 
world of London through for you. 
| tell me have you learned to love ine 
| After a long long pause he acked her,-- — 
| “Do you know what brought mo back to 

Eagland, Gladys?” 

“1 hadn't even an idea that you wore coming 
Was it to find me?’ 

“Yea, but I should never have ventured 
come but fora strange dream I had, 1 thovght 
that a girl I had never seen before, but *hoxe 
name I knew to be May Nairn, stood before me, 
and tried to lead me away, saying, ‘You must 
come to Gladys, she is dying.’” 

“When was it?” 

“} made a note of the date, it was the ith of 
December,” 

“T was very ill then,” whispered Gladys, biush- 
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DORIS CALMLY EMPTIED HER APRON ON TO THE TABLE, AND THEN SANK DOWN, TREMBLING, ON A CHAIR, 


“and unconscious most of the time. 
w May told me my ‘ry was for you to 
say good-bye to me.” 


me ¢ 


nd you really know Miss Nairn—can you 
ne her addre ‘ 
» You want 
tream ?’ 


ear, but 


to thank May for her efforts in 


lady in Brisbane entrusted m 
ne very important business connect 
daughter, May Nairn.” 


must be the same, for May's mother lives 
tralia, she ie a Mrs. Page.” 
1 where is Miss Nairn?” 
‘ 
not just this minute, because your 


as taken her to the Bungalow. Owen 
iviog there now he has given uy 

) End, and,as May is going to marry him 
Lady Blake ia always taking her over to 

ngalow 

ht his breath. 

y has Tudor left Diamond End 

velieves there is a nearer heir, his cousin, 

lor, The lawyers are very busy looking 


ve good turn deserves another, Gladys. The 





und you for me, I’ll find Miss Tudor 
mn. . 
s to contradict his mistake in her 
" 
” 
in you? 
’ve brought over a goodly lection of 


Nairn is the !swful 
Tudor and Mona his wif 
mother, Mrs, 


laughter of 
fe. T am toid 
Montague, knew the truth 


all alome.” 


Gladys staried. Her dream came back to her. 
@}. ° ; 
She heard Mrs, Montague speaking to herself by 


of the lake, 

wl now the widow’s animosity 
there no need to cast 
memory, and eo Glady 


Nairn ; but Whi 
1adow on he 


“Mra, Montague is dead!” 
” e . * 

There was a business consultation between 
Vesey, Marmaduke Blake, and Owen Tudor. 
these were fuily satisfied of May’s claims, 
and Owen, with a sigh, declared he had no course 
but to release her from her engagement. 

May, however, flatly refused to be jilted (she 
ignored the word released) and if Owen attempted 


Mr. 
All 


| it she said she should go back to the Art Em- 
| porium, and be a shop gir! all her days. 


“ Don's trifle with your happinese, Tudor,” said 


| kind old Sir John, “depend upon it May is 


pretty enough for people to believe you married 
her forlove, and, remember, when you proposed 
you were by far the richest of the two.” 

“ Well,” said May, wickedly, “have you made 
Ip your mind, because if I am not going to be 
married on the 2nd of April I should like to see 
if my old flat ia to let.” 

“J shall marry you,” said Owen, laughing, 
“just to prevent your taking it, and if people call 
me a fortune hunter, Miss May, just remember I 
warned you of it.” 

“All right. I’m so glad; because now the 
property is really ours I can talk about it.” 

* My dear child it is really yours,” 

* Ours,” she contradicted. “ Owen, I want you 
to let us give Gladys the Tudor pearls for a wed- 
ding present, The old Squire always meant 
them for her you know.” 

“We'll get them out of the bank to-morrow, 
dear, I’m very glad she is going to make 
Blake happy.” 

“Oh, dear,” said May, with a glad litile sigh 
f utter contentment, “to think how dreadfully 
you have worried me in the last three weeks. 
began to think my hair would turn grey.” 

“You are fond of making plans, May,” said 
Owen, “what do you think of mine. Weare 
‘0 happy, dear, we can afford to forgive everyone. 
When the autumn comes will you let me take 


, you for a trip to Australia to see your mother. 
| Blake has told me a good deal about her, and I 


think I pity rather than blame her, 





“ We'll think about it,” said May, gravely, 

The four weddings with which this story is com 
cerned duly came off, and it was the opinion of 
the spectators that if Arline Anstruther made a 
lovely child-bride her elder sister was a very fair 
picturein her soft white silk. Doris Croft might 
be pooter than her relations, but there was uo 
mistaking her deep content. 

Northshire, however, concerned itself most 
with the two weddings it considered more impor- 
tant. The one which gave Gladys Keith, whom 
everyone remembered almost from her infancy, 
to Duke’s loving keeping, and the other union 
which settled for ever the ownership of Diamond 
End. 

Hawkins, once more butler at Diamond End, 
almost falters in his allegiance to his own Miss 
Gladys, for his new mistress is one of the old 
family——a Tudor by birth as well as marriage. 

And May aud Cladys spent many a happy day 
together talking cosily over the past, and when 
old Miss Primrose is on a visit to her late pupil, 
and they speak of the dear little flat in Blooms- 
bury, somehow the happy young wives quite for- 
get their matronly dignity, and feel they are once 
more Two GIRLS. 

[THE END.] 








No living reptile possesses true powers of flight 
and only one, “the flying dragon,” has any 
power of suspending itself in the air. This rep- 
tile,-which is of small size, is found in the Indian 
Archipelago and East Indies, and lives in trees, 
feeding on small insects. The upper ribs are 
straightened out and support a wing-like fold. of 
skin on each side of the body, which, when the 
animal is running about, is folded down to the 
side, but is expanded when it wishes to jump 
from tree to tree. These so-called wings cannot 
lift the dragon from the ground, nor have they 
any propelling power, they simply sustain it in 
the air and enable it to make leaps of compara- 
tively enormous length. 
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“ARE YOU HERE NOW YO IMPART ADVICE %) M5, AUNT BELLE?” SAID RILDEGARDE, LANGUIDLY. 


HIS TRUE WORTH. 


~—101-— 
CHAPTER XI. 


CrvsmgD, bumiliated, heart-broken indeed, as 
she felt im that dark, awakening hour, Hilde- 
garde yet tried to smile as she lifted her head 
from the cushions of the settee and recognised 
Richard Falkland, 

But speech itself, at first, was impossible—all 
words died away upon her trerabling lips. 

“What is the matter?” said Dick kindly, 
seating himself, uninvited, by her side, the blood 
in his veins beginning to glow and tingle, and 
that faithful foolish heart of his to throb irregu- 
larly. “Something is wrong, I can eee very 
clearly. You are not well, Miss Ray. Never 
mind about the dance-—I am such a miserable 
performer, you are well rid of the infliction. But 
tell me what distresses you,” added Richard 
hurriedly—" it hurts me to see you like this.” 

“Tt is something in which you cannot in the 
least be of help to me,” Hildegarde answered 
then, trying to speak lightly, but failing miser- 
ably, and in truth scarcely knowing what she 
said. 

Then she went on hastily,— 

“Thave had the misfortune to lose my pro- 

ramme—always such a stupid thing to do, you 

now—-and I came here to look forit. Tired 

with searching about in vain, I sat down to rest 
for a little while, and—and I fancy that I must 
have been almost asleep when you—when you 
came upon me suddenly just now. Now I am 
returning to the ball-room. Will you take me, 
Mr. Falkland ?” 


She gathered up her trailing white-velvet robe, 


more, and all unconsciously kept his arm around 
her in order to give her support. 

“Thank you—you are very kind,” she mur- 
mured, with a heavy sigh, endeavouring feebly 
to release herself from the contact of his close 
firm arm; “but indeed you need not look so 
troubled! I am not going to faint and make a 
scene, I have probably over-exerted myself, and 
am feeling just a trifle weak and done-up in con- 
sequence, That is all—I-—I believe, Mr. Falk- 
land,” 

It seemed altogether wrong and desperately 
unfeeling, he felt, not to offer to procure for her 
immediately a restorative of some description ; 
for she really appeared to be faint and ill, not- 
withstanding her protest to the contrary. 

But somehow he could not tear himself away 
from her side—now ; for the life of him, he cou'd 
not have forced himself to do it. 

His breath was coming rapidly ; his vaunted 
strength to resist and to endure was surely for- 
saking him just when he needed it most, 

Her head, with its soft coils of perfumed hair, 
was almost resting upon his shoulder, He could 
feel upon his hot cheek the cool fragrance of her 
breath. 

He beheld her in acute distress, though igno- 
rant as to the real cause of her sorrow ; for the 
first time in his life he was with her all alone ! 

So passion got the mastery of him unawares ; 
and all those excellent and praiseworthy resolu- 
tions of poor Dicks now melted away into thin 
air, as it were, just as swiftly and as surely as 
melts the late winter snow before the genial 
warmth of a new epring sun ! 

“Mr, Falkland,” cried Hildegarde, in dismay, 
“let me go-—release me—please !”’ 

“Oh, Hildegarde,” breathed the poor boy, 
with passionate earnestness, releasing her then 


and rose as she spoke, But before she essayed to | and dropping on his knees at Hildegarde’s feet— 


move a step, she staggered giddily and must have 
fallen to the floor, had not Richard Falkland been 
luckily close at hand to catch her then and there 
in his strong young arms. 

He placed her gently upon the couch once 





her amazement at beholding the young man in 
this most unlooked-for attitude restoring to the 
mistress of Courtgardens, more effectually per- 
haps than any stimulant could have done, her 
numbed strength and failing consciousness—“ oh, 


| Hildegarde, but for this unhappy night and its 
| consequences, you never would have learned what 
; & madman I have been! I never meant—-oh, 
belieye me when I say it—that you should know 
8 word of all that I have kept hidden; but my 
great love has conquered me unawares to-night, 
and you shall hear the truth--my secret—at last, 
I love you, Hildegarde—better than life itsclf £ 
love you!” 

** Mr. Falkland !” 

“Yes, it is unheard-of presumption and 
familiarity, an undreamed-of piece of foolhardi 
ness and mental aberration, on my part, I well 
| know,” he went on desperately, determined, since 
| he had gone thue far, on making a clean breast 
| of it ail—-“‘ but how could I help it ’—how could 
| [help myself, Hildegarde, queen among women ? 

“1 had learned to love you long before I knew 
it, and my love has gone on increasing and 
strengthening with every passing day. 

“There is no excuse for me—no plea what- 
ever, [ kuew, as well as everybody else, that yon 
were the promised wife of another mau, that you 
were as far removed from me indeed as are 
stars in Heaven. 

“] knew that it was ein to love you, a sin 
even to think of you ; and yet, in spite of every- 
thing, in the face of all common sense and reason, 
I have gone on dreaming of you and loving you, 
body, heart, and soul, and shall! continue so to 
worship you, Hildegarde, until the day of my 
death | 

‘** A hundred times have I beev on the brink of 
confessiug my madness and presumption, and 
Heaven alone knows how I have managed to figh: 
back the teraptation. 

“As time went on, I tried conscientiously 
enough to cure myself of my folly by shunviog 
strictly the house which sheltered you; and 
though yearning heartbrokeuly to see you 
sometimes, I would not look upon your face 

‘* And yet of what avail has been the sacrifice, 
the bitter self-denial? For your dear image, 
Hildegarde, has haunted me day and wight just 








the same, and my soul has known no peace, 
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i, “7! | thou zh it 1 Yes, wit hous hope and withor it t | She followed him out into the hall, and waited 
‘2 was) you, | change I shal! love you, Hildegar PA until I die! | for him thoughtfully there whilst he wend with 
r \ keep | Farewell!” | the servant in charge to find his hat aad over. 

vay | And so he left her- never, perhaps, to look | coat in the gentlemen's room. 

Had things between us only n ordered | upon her face again—standing there aloneamidst | The outer- hall door was open; a carriage had 
diff:rently from. what they are—as TI have said to | the palms and the tinted shadows; ay, left her | just driven away. Late as it was, there was 
inyself vainly over and over agaiu—had you been | there, a woman a thousand times more} stilla long live of family chariots in front of the 
poor and I rwly, I mean, instead of high station | unhappy than Dick for a moment imagined | house, extending far down the avenue almost to 

l very we althy, I would have made you care | then the gates, 
‘or me in time, as I care for you. I would, | She saw him depart, @ tender, pitying smilo| And the N ‘ovember fog was spreading thick 
Hildegarde, L would! As it isos it is, from this | upon her lips | and gray over all the park, through which leaden 
wizht beneeforward we are of course parted for “Ab, Richard,” she murmured, the tears now | mists the carr iage-lam ps gleamed ghostly and 
< Tecan remain no longer in Drummerfield | gathering fast in her beautiful nd despairing | dull, 
no I know my duty now, at all events,” 1 “yes, “vours is not the only embittered and This early morning time was in truth chilly 
Then he rose from his knees, and stood over | disappointed life. There are others in the world | and raw; and some of the coachmen, colder 
2) ) ws sad, if not sadder—and doubt is always worse | thar their fellows, were flappiag their arms audi- 
“Do not be angry with me,” he pleaded | than certainty, [am all in the dark—a fearful | bly together, 
bumbly, “now that separation bas indeed come. | darkuess-—-whilst your path lies straight ia the | A weary horse here and there was pawing the 
You will never be troubled with my foolishness | light ahead of you. was ee,contented and | damp gravel restleesly; aud already were the 
more, you know, Still T can’t help saying * happy, 80 certain of lasting happiness, ouly a little | cocks crowing at the home fara a taile away. 
that J «a happier acd Ti ghter in spirit since { | while ago; and now-—and now ‘ihe deubting Richard Falkland, coming back to her, and 
have made you share my unhappy secret wy |i heart’ is mine; Tam wretched ; and [ wish almost | well muffled up, found Miss Bella, all by herself, 
4 ( ali the easier for the uupremeditated | that L were dead!” | shivering on the cold stone steps. 
ee sfeasion, sie | “Surely, Diok,” she exclaimed, “you are not 
a Good-bye, Mies Roy~-apeak kindly to me } going to walk into Drummerfield, with those thio 
Mi | »fore I leave you for ever ; and let me hear you | CHAPTER XII | dance-boots aud ali! ” 
af sy that you forgive me. A kindly werd at gayle ny ‘Ob, yes, am. DPwant to get away quietly, 
a nm porting is ever a dear recollection, you know. Richard FALELaND, pale bus perfectlycollected | you know, without anyof{uas, Aunt Bella.” 
mf ‘ile you will surely mot deny me, when we shall | now, returned to the ball-room after quitting | Miss Arabella groaned again, and began to 
d 4 never in this world meet again?” | Hildegarde’s presence. grumble out somethiog about lumbago and 
i ‘Then Hildegarde herself roze up quite at adily, | He was not in the least sorry for his bad be- rheumatiem, possibly a dangerous chest-cold, but 
es Fy | en} looked calmly into the bright brown eyes of | haviour ; on the contrary, rather, as he had told | Richard interrupted her miserable foretellings. 
a e iichard Malkland. | Hildegarde herself, he was happier indeed for the “Tm tough—good-bye, dear Aunt Bella,” he 
fm i Chere was neither wrath nor the suspicion of | unburche ting of hls heart. whispered Wwurriedly ; “think of me sometimes 
is : lignati ya even reflected within her own grave} That dance which he was to have had with his | when iam gone. It was a bad day for me that 
Be ay ones—-only a sweet compassion, a tender, | dear jady was just ended, andthe wide rooms j brought me to Drummerfeld, was itmot! Oace 
f mauly oity for the secret serrow which he had | now were less throu ged atid less suffocating than | more, good-bye.” 
~ ‘ now confessed to her they had been a short while azo. | She returned his embrace lingeringty—fondly. 
ih Dslieve me, I never suapected aught of The clocks throughout the house had already | Never, is seemed tc Aunt Bella, had she loved 









she aaid, 
























| © Hitherto L have always | struck three, and dawn would soon be spreading 








nee this, gently him 80 coat as now—now whed he. was in 
oe looked upon you almost in the light of s cousin | in the eastern aky. trouble and she waa losimg him, perhaps for 
fy ora brother, Oh, Richard’’—in the most sor-} He sought out Miss Arabella Trott from amidst | ever | 
hx rowlul wonderment—“ how could you ever have | a eamall coterie of friends, who were exchanging “ Good-bye, dear,” she wept, holding his hand 
i learned care anything for me—you all the | lingering farewells, and drew her apart from the | closely her bosom. “I never dreamed this 
x while knowing everything, too—for me who am | rest. night would end eo divastrously. Remember 
i » much elder than you are !"” - * Aunt Bella,” he announced composedly, “I | poor old Aunt Bella ia your prayers, dear lad, as 
I *} could not help it,’ answered, brokenly— | am off. I cannot wait for the doctor-—they have | she will you, be sure; and never forget, too, that 
k “vou have been nYS #0 a gt od and gracious to | just started another rubber, Make itail etraight | she ia your true friend—always your true friend, 
fi », And, after all, you know,” with ea wistful for me wi th Mrs. Hobson. I want to get away | Dick,” she sobbed. 
< ike that had in it, even, a dash of the old | at once.” He nodded to her ashe ran down the steps— 
vy eweet-temperednesa, “you are noteo very much | “ Why in such a hurry, dear lad!” inquired something like his old, bright, cheery nod—to be 
older than I, Miss Ray—perhaps a year or so, L | Aunt Bella, affectionately, swallowed up aui ickly in the vapoury darkness. 
5 é am sure not more. And what is that where real | “Because, Aunt Bella dear, it is all up with | Aunt Bella strained her eyes for slong while 
ce aud nuselfish love is concerned? In my estima- | me,” he repli ed, his tone sinking all at once to a! down the avenue ; but she saw only the lamps, 
eb tion, nothing, Bat no smount of talking will | key 80 hopeless and dreary that is made the lit ‘le yellow and dia, of the w uiting, motionless car 
i alier the unalterable, My life was predestined, | old _lady’s heart ache, “If you remember, I | riages. 
be i suppose, to be an embittered and a: eres ha | told you this evening that I was sure oP my own] ‘Richard vas really gone { ‘ : 
‘e i However, it is like you to taks my revels. | strength to endure aud to resist, W ell, I have | Auat Beila went in then, pulling her thin 
noe ion so generously, ond I thank you from the | discovered my mistake in a quite unforeseen way, | silken shawl more closely around her shoulders— 
$ vtiom of my heart, [ shall alwaye reme wa and, as I remarked just now, it is all up with | shivering still~and-sharply desired a servant 
A that you were oweet and kind to the last, Good- | met’ whom she met in the hall to shut the outer-door 
t bye e | “ Dick, Dick, what do you meau!” cried Miss | immediately. 
ma She held out to him ber fair jewelled haud;! Arabella, in vague alarm. “Surely you have never And then she re-entered the ball-room, haif- 
ie i he clasped it eagerly but reverentially. | been so mad as to— kr: en at first by the sudden brilliancy of the 
_ “And no one knows of this,” ahe < yuestioned | | Confess to Hildegarde Ray, the affanced bride | scene after, the vapour and gloom outaide, sore 
ce Xs riously-—-“ only ourselves {' | of Lord St. Austell, that I love her more dearly | and sick at heart for the dear honest led she had 
n't “ Ourselves and Aunt Bella,” he answered; | than my life? Yes, that is exactly what I have | lost. 
aM 4 ‘sad she divined my secret, and taxed me with | done. I found her alone and troubled greatly * 8 . 4 ¥ 
at ss | about something—I kuow not whet—-and the All the carriages had vapished from the 
pe “ Aunt Bella!” | sight of her distress upeet me and I lost my head, | avenue of Courtgardens ; the Isst of them had 
RAT op “Yea, but she is staunch, and so it does not | Loat it completely, in fact. How it all came } rolled away. 
+: i itter. We part as friends {" said Dick, his | about J cannot tell you precisely ; but the truth The fog. was clearing and. lifting to give place 
¥ vciee not very clear is out now with a vengeance, aud I'm done for, It | to the chill, sic kly dawn; and the festival of 
Be “Aa true friends, I trust,” answered Hilde- can't be helped, but I must leave Drummerfield | Hildegarde Ray was already a thing of the 
; arde gravely. “Still I think you are wise in | for ever, of course, and the sooner [ hook it the | past. 
ae ciding uot to remain in Drummerfield after | better. 1 think I shall run down to Cheshire to- Although heart and head were alike burning, 
e what hae happened; for you must forget this | morrow, and look up the poor little mother ; and | and her brain was numbed and —~* Hildegarde 
js folly a3 quickly as possible, And if you atay on | a3 soon as ever I know anything definite touching | had eomehow managed to go through with it all 
a you will be alwava thinkingaboutit. When | vay plans for the future, I will write to-you, Aunt | to the bitter end—had pyre. 34 tok somehow 
me neet again-—and some day | hope we ehall— | Bella, and you shall hear too. Well, I have said bayie ed, to cay calmly and ateadily a farewell word 
‘4 vu will be able, T trust, to laugh at the memory | good-bye to Hilde——- to Miss Ray; it on!y re- ! to Lord St. Austell and Georgie Walmer, 
rat ip vi your infatuation for a woman who was the | mains for me now to say good-bye to you.” i ° She had even begged Georgie to remain at 
" f promised wife oi—of someone elae, A woman ao Miss Arabella Trott locked her small wrinkled | Courtgardens until it should be lighter and. broad 
ef, uch older than yourself,” she eaid again, half | hands tog goth sr pathetically. ' day, in order that she might rest hereglf. before 
2 sadly. “Your love for me, Richard, is only a « And you're going away from us for good, then, | returning to the Moat House, Y 
mb passing dreain, Goodby @, my friend, and may | dear lad prs said she | But the girl would not listen to the propoal- 
Ph aven bless you ulwaye “Yes. How indeed can I stop here after this. | tion, had declined the ‘invitation feverishly, #0 
2 Hildegarde,” cried th ® poor lad passionately | I have only myself to blame. Besides, she, too, | anxious did she appear to get back to the couch- 
ae; ~and as passionately he kiseed then the dear | thi in ks it best that I should go.’ \ side Me Ughtred's mother. 
hand he still heli you mock me when “Qh dear, ch dear, Richard,” bemoaned M’ “You look awful! y fagged, Hildegarde,” Lord 
i you talk of a passing dream, I shall love you | Arabella, “whab a aelancholy business ib all | St. Austell had said, the two standing togeiher 
: unclangeably’until my dying day, vain muadneas | seems, to be sure ! ' | im the hall in the midst of a great crush, as tle 
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carriages that blocked the way were being called 
up and dismissed. “T am afraid that you have 
danced too much,” 

“Yes, I am tired, very tired,” she answered, 
listlessly, “I was never so tired in ray life, 
em thankful it is allover, Ughtred.” 

“] shall see you to-morrow?” he questioned, 
in his softesé aud most dutiful undertone —* or, 
yather, to be ecourate, Hildegarde, later in the 
day—to-day ?” 

Hildegarde shuddered involuntarily. 

“You will find me at home, of course,” she 
answered gently, ‘ Ughtred, there, I think, is 
your carriage. Georgie is ready to drop with 
fatigue.” 

So they parted; Lord St, Austell extricating 
Georgie from the crowd around her, boldly aad 
recklessly, and bearing her off before the eyes of 
overyon. ; and Hildegarde Ray watching their 
departure with eorrowful, jealous, and mistrustful 
eyes. 

The guests from afar, who were staying for the 
night-—so to say—-were all in bed; but ehut in 
Aunt Bella’s dressing-room were Miss Arabella 
herself and Hildegarde, both of them still 
creaced aa they had been for the ball. 

The sleepy, yawning maid had been kindly dis- 
missed to her own quarters, and the ladies were 
now alone together, 

Miss Arabella wes noticing, for the first time, 
the saddened and haggard expression on Hilde- 
garde’s face, 

“Tt hope that you are not ill, my dear?” she 
exclaimed, in her quick way. 

Then for answer Hildegarde sank down upon 
Mise Arabella’s chiatz dressing-room sofa and 
broke into an uncontrollable fit of helpless, hope- 
lees, hysterical sobbing. 

“ Hildegarde—dear Hildegarde~-whai ails you, 
my child.” 

The elder woman knelt then by the sofa, and 
clasped her arms around the conyulsed form of 
ihe younger. 

But no worda issued from Hildegarde’s drawn 
lips—only a miserable continuation of those hard, 
dry sobs, 

“My dear, what is the matter?” asked Aunt 
Bella, for the second time, growing mwvre per- 
plexed and anxious with every second. “Come, 
come, tell me at one Perhaps I can comiort 
you, you know.” 

Hildegarde’s head, now, was pillowed upou 
the breast of Aunt Bella—the sobe were coming 
wore faintly at last, 

“Oh, Aunt Bella,” she eaid presently, “I am 
the most wretched woman in existence! Whe 
would have believed that I should be so miser- 
able? What shall I do for the best? What 
ought I te do in the circumatances? Advi-e me, 
But listen first.” 

And then in a few words the unhappy tale was 
told—told in a faltering, choking voice, and in 
broken, fragmentary sentences ; bub told unre- 
servedly to the end. 

Iu thinking and speaking of her lover's perfidy, 
she forgot, naturally enough, all about poor Dick 
and his woes; Aunt Bella herself likewise for- 
getting him in her hot indignation against Lord 
St. Austell, and her still hotter indignatiou per- 
iaps against Georgie Walmer, innocent though 











forlornly, “ff I could only in some way judge 
and test him fairly, without being driven to cor- 
fess that [ played the spy and eavesdropper last 
night !” 

A bright thought seemed to strike Miss Ara- 
bella suddenly, and the clouds vanished from her 
brow. 

* My doar Hildegarde,” she commaaded, “ you 
raust lie down now—you are thoroughly worn 
out. I shall be better able to advice youina 
few hours’ time ; for the matter in hand requires 
deep consideration. It is impossible for me to 
offer you sound counsel, you know, without first 
thinking the situation over carefully, step by 
step as it were ; so oblige me now, dear Hilde- 
garde, by going at once to bed, That is the best 
place for you in your present condition, Hark ! 
That is the stable-clock chiming half-past four, 
There, my dear, do not cry any more, but kiss me 
and say good-night—or good-morrow, whichever 
you please—aud go to sleep just as quickly as you 
can.” 

The two women stood up add embraced each 
other affectionately ; and Aunt Bella accom- 
panied Hildegarde to her dressing-room door, 
There the listle old lady eaid wiatfully,— 

* And have you nothing to tell me, dear, avout 
Richard Falkland ?” 

Hildegarde coloured faintly and sighed, 

“All that there is to fell," she auswered, “I 
perceive he has already told you himself. I am 
very sorry for him, Auut Bella; { am more 
grieved than I oan say, . Of course, I never 
dreamed of —of-——-"’ 

* His love for yourself—that faithful secret 
love of his,” put in Miss Arabella, tenderly. 


‘No. How should 1? I can only say again 
tha! I am deeply aorry that it should be 
through me he is banished from Drammer- 
field. 

Then ouce more the tears rose unbidden to her 
eyes. 

“What @ strange night this haa been,” she 
said,  drearily “ How will it ali end, ] 


wonder ?”’ 

* or the best, let us trust,” answere] Miss 
Arabella, gravely and impressively. “ All our 
troubles and crosses, no matier how great the 
present bitterness of thera may seem, are ordered 
for our own good, Hildegarde,”’ 


i; “J wish I could feel it ao,'’ cried Hildegarde, 
|} with an aching and a rebellious heart. “ How 
can this doubt and misery I am enduring be in 





the latter might be in reality. 

“T never thought that young woman was half*} 
so meek as she looked,” cried the little old lady | 
‘cuergetically, when Hildegarde had finished her | 
etory; “and I always knew that man to be | 
treacherous and bad to the core! Yes, Hilde. | 


garde, T have always more than hsif. suspected 
that his fine lordship was after your money, and 

Was never very keen about-——' 

_ Hush |” interrupted Hildegarde, steraly, 
through her tears; “we do not yet kaow for 
certain. He may have an explanation to give me 
that would clear everything if I only aaied him. 
But somehow I feel that I cannot! Oh!” she 

tied, wearily, lifting her head from Aunt Bella’s 
Urenst, and pressing her hands feverishly to- 
gether, “how shall [’ judge him fairly ? How 
taay | with safety test his love? Possibly I may 
have misinterpreted what I saw and heard in the 
couservatory., Georgie herself is not to blame in 
any wise, of that I am well convinced ; and he— 
and he——— Ob, Aunt Bella,” she cried again, 





| will surely outlive your trouble,” 





9.) 


any wise for my own good } 





You are young, you are strong and active, you | 


4 rejoined Miss 
Arabella, confidently. “ And if you will only 
have the prudence and the strength of will to 
base your actions iu this matter upon the advice 
I sha!l coon be ready to give you, why, depend 
upen it, you will be happy and heart-whol 
enough—-happy and heart-whole in due time, 1 
mean, of course. What does the post say about 
‘gold being cast ia the furnace, the gold tl 
must be tried by fire, As o heart must be tried by 
pain’? Yes, Hildegerde, always bear that ia 
mind—the human heart must be tried by pain. 
How otherwise ehall it be proved true gold? 


Forgive my preaching, my dear—and trust to | 


Aunt Bella who loves you and would see you 
happy. Rest-~sleep, dear Hildegarde — and 
Heaven bless you |” 


CHAPTER XIIL 

Tuere was no lack of gossip abroad in the 
village of Drummerfield on the dey following the 
vight of Miss Ray’s ball. 

Weave was wondering what in tho world 
had hecome of Richard Falkland; for before 
twelve o'clock midday it had spread throughout 
the place that, for some mysterious reason or 
other, the young man, whom everybody liked so 
much for his sweet-temper and cheery unafiected 
ways, had lef Dr, Hobson's dispensary for good 
and for all! 

What was the meaning of it? the worthy folk 
wondered and speculated amongst themselves 
But they could arrive ot no satisfactory or likely 
conclusion-to the question. 


Wild and improbable as were (he guesses gener- 


SS 


ally, they always shot wide of the mark and never 
near the bull's-eye of truth. 

Not until the long-after-days was the enigma 
solved; and then people all went about saying 
how stupid and how bliud they bad been ! 

Mrs, Hobson, making an afternoon call at the 
Vicarage, waa bursting with the excitement o! 
Dick’s incomprehensible disappearance. 

Her visit was ostensibly to talk over the bal! 
but she began about Richard first. 

“Only fancy,” said the doctor’s wife with a 
sort of gasp-—"‘he was off this morning befo 
ever the doctor and [ were up aad downstoire | 
You must. know that he left the ball last night 
considerably earlier than we did ourselves ; and 
he went out ab the halil-door at home thi: 
morning just as Sarah was cleaving the steps; 
and he wished her good-bye as pleasant as could 
be, she said, and gave her half-a-crown. 

“Be was carrying his Gladstone himself —all 
the things be has left behind we chall have to 
send after him, J suppose--and sel off whistlin 
in the direction of Prince's Wrough: ‘ou. 

“Y can only imagine he waa going to catch o 
train; for the letter which we fouid 1a his room, 
addregsed to the doctor, explained that if waa bis 
intention to visit Cheshire, where his mother 
lives, you know, 

“He certainly has used my husband very 
badly, there can be no doubt about it ; aud what 
on earth we shall do for another aseiztant like 
Lim, [am sure I cannot tell. Butif you were 
to read hia letier, I think you would be inclined 
to pardon Lim, as I was tempted to do, indeed, 
when I first read it myself. 

‘He gaid that he should never, never forgive 
himself for having taken his departure so un- 
ceremoniously; aud hardly expected us to foi 
give him either. 

© He was not at liberty t l 
reason of his going away so abruptly—-it would 
be impossible for him to do that, he declared — 
but we must remain satisfied with knowing that 
the reason was a sound one, and that he felt he 
was doing only what any other man situated like 
himself would have done. 

“There was a lot more in the letter to the 
same effect, only I cannot remember it nuw ; but 
he wound up by thanking me heartily—yos, he 
did—for all the many kindnesses I had chown 
him during bis stay in Drummerfield, Qepjoiued 
with a hope that we would not judge lin foo 
harshly now that he was gone from our midst, 

“There was also au assurance that he had 
always been happy snd comfortable with us ;and 
there were more apologies, ia a hurried post- 
script, for his seemingly strange and inexplicabie 
conduct, 

* Bless my heart alive,”’ concluded birs. Hobson 
warmly, “ L was never more astounded in all my 
yorn days. { actually Joved the boy as ii he had 
been my own aon!” 

Meanwhile at the Moat House, all uncouscious 
of the gathering clouds, and of her own possible 
portion in the brooding storm, life for Georgie 
Walmer had slipped back into its old groove. 

The ball and the excitement inseparable from 
it were alike past, and there wos new left but the 
recollection of the plaasure—a memory hal: 
bitter, half vet—ior her thoughts to feed 
upon, 

Vor Georgie had, on the whole, enjoyed the 
change and movement more thaz she had antici 
pated; and yet, somehow, she could not help 
feeling deeply thankful that the festivity av 
Courtgardens was over and ioue with. 

The young girl had rested. but little since re 
turning to the Moat House; and midday saw heronce 
more iu her customary place at the couch-side of 
Lady. St. Austell; a book as ucual iv | 
hand, 

The rambling old house seemed quicter than 
ever to-day, thought Georgie, rememberiug the 
gaiety and glitter of the night overpast, as 1 
chili November wind went moeniag and sob) 
through the bare elm boughs outside 

It sported, too, with the heaps of dead biown 
leaves that strewed so thickly the we dy 
and waye of the forsaken garden, aud rustied 
ghostily amougst the shrivelled rushes widen 
fringed the sluggish water of the moat. 

“Now that I have told you ali thas [cau ro 
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member about the ball,” Georgie was saying not 
quite truthfully to Lady St, Austell, “I will read 
to you awhile, dear mother, before dinner. Shall 
Ige on. where I left off in Torguemada; you 
seemed to like it yesterday, horrible as it is a 

Here the door opened, and Lord St. Austell 
entered the bed-chamber, a scowl on his dark 
handsome face. 

“Where have you been Ughtred ?” asked his 
mother eagerly. “I have seen nothing of you 
all the morning. You have not yet told me what 
you thought of the ball last night. So far I have 
heard only Georgie’s opinion.” 

He shrugged his shoulders, 

‘ Confound the ball,” he said politely. 

He came forward then and stood moadily by 

he bedside. 

“T have just been over to Courtgardens,” he 
said. 

‘To inquire after Hildegarde ¢” 

“ Of course””——impatiently—“ for what 

eason ? 

mother,” with another shrug, “I can give you 
some, Young Falkland—that apothecary chap— 
bolted from the village lace last night or early 
his moraing, and has given no earthly reason 
whatever, they say. Ail Drummerfield is talking 
about{bim at present ; and poor old#Hlobson, whom 
hehas lefiin a pretty strait, abuses him roundly 
for his eccentricity.” 

“Do you actually mean Miss Troti’s nephew—— 
‘he Mr. Falkland who was at the ball?” ex- 
claimed Georgie, in surprise. “ Why should he 
run away, Ughtred ?” 

“T neither know nor care, little Georgie. 
I know it ie the came fellow.” 

‘The young man must be out of his senses, I 

hould imagine, to throw up so reckiessiy such a 
good situation, Perhaps there is insanity in the 
family,” remarked Lady St. Austell, with but 

snguvid interest, however, in the subject of poor 

Dick's escapade. “But Hildegarde. Tell me— 
how is she *” 

“T cannot tell you exactly, mother. She was 
not at home to anyone to-day—she was invisible 
even to me. I saw that old —— Miss Thingumy, 
don’t you know, and she informed me that her 
‘piecé’ was far from well; thoroughly knocked- 
up in fact. The Lees were there at the same 
time, and fared no better than myself.” 

‘Tt struck me that Hildegarde looked ill last 
night,” interposed Georgie, thoughtfully. ‘ Did 

not think so too, Ughtred—I mean, when we 
came away!" 

‘Yes, she looked rather fagged, but nothing 
nore,” replied Lord St. Austel 
‘And you cannot wonderat that. Areyou going 
to read to us, little Georgie?” 

“She will if you wil! stay with us for a little 
while, and listen, Ughtred,” put in his mother, 
“Oh, very 
downst 

ew +} 


eelY, with 





ther 


But 





well—luncheon isn't quite ready 
he said, magnanimous!y ; and seated 
ong lege stretched out, by the 


iva,’ 
fireside, 

Georgie, with her sweet fair face 
agiow, opened her bock and finie! 


hes 


now all 
ed 7% roue- 





* * . » 


[It was the evening after the bail at Court- 
gardeus, anc the time was half-past eight. 

Tildegarde Ray sat alc n her dressing-room, 

wearing still her dressing-gown, counting 

herself an invalid 

She had not beex down indeed the whole day 
long; for she had felt too weak, both mentally 
aud bodily, altogether too low-spirited and 

pressed, to confront the people who were calling 
ynther. 

Even Lord St. Austell himeelf, as he had 
reported at the Moat House, had been denied the 
ight of ber. 

And those guests from afar whe 


Courtgardeps had gone without adieu: 
Hildega as concerned, 
‘sped’ on their way, 


Miss Arabella had 

Hildegarde’s beautiful face looked still wan in 
the candlelight; and her splendid hair, all 
out her throat 























so far as 


unbound, fell in dusky masses 
and shoulders. 
The warm blue curtains were drawn over 


J, carelessly. | 











windows, and the pine logs crackled cheerily 
upon the low marble hearth-place. 

Hildegarde’s eyes, with a far-away expression 
in their Irish-gray depths, were fixed on “the 
pictures in the fire.” 

Presently Miss Arabella Trott atole softly into 
the room, closing and locking the door before she 
sat down opposite Hildegarde’s low American 
chair, 

“Ah, my dear,” began the little old lady soci- 
ably, as she warmed her mittened hands at the 
blaze—“ it waa very dull and stupid, I can assure 
you, dining downstairs by oneself. I couldn’t 
eat a morsel, J felt so lonely without you,” 

Then she added briskly,— 

“T should think you were perfectly well and 
strong enough now, my dear Hildegarde, to 
listen to the advice I have prepared for your 
acceptance.” 

“ Are you here now, then, to impart that same 


ye ‘ | advice to me, Aunt Bella?” inquired Hildegar 
And if you care for village gossip, | eevee So aie, Anes _ lildegarde, 


languidly. 

“Tam, my dear; if you are ready and willing 
to listen to me,” was Miss Bella’s prompt 
reply. 

Hildegarde sighed without knowing it. 

Advice, she was thinking, was like physie— 
usually, more or less, unpleasant. Aloud she said 
gently,— 

“Tam quite ready and willivg to listen te you, 
Aunt Belia.” 

Mies Bella herself then fell a-musing for a full 
minute or two ; and like Hildegarde, she stared 
straight intd the heart of the warm red 
fire, 

At last she said,-— 

“People have been very tiresome and inquisi- 
tive. They have asked me repeatedly about 
Richard, expressing their surprise and so’forth at 
hia behaviour, which it seems has upset Drum- 
merfield from end io end. No one can make it 
out at all” 

“You have misled them all you could, of 
course?” questioned Hildegarde, anxiously. 

* My dear, if Ihave said once to-day—' Good 
gracions | do you think that we have frightened 
him away?’ I have said it about twenty times 
at least, Just beeause I am the boy’s lawful 
aunt, they seem, everyone of them, to think that 











I should know al! about his movements, and be | 


- 


ready to satisfy their curiosity on the point. 
told no end of faleehoods—and I am a dreadful 
old sinner. Poor Richard!” 

“Poor Richard!” echoed Hildegarde gently. 
“T am indeed sorry for him. If—if Ughtred 
were ever to hear a word of the unfortunate 
affair, he would be deeply annoyed about it, I 
know.” 

At Lord St. Austell’s name, Miss Bella’a 
thin lips seemed to close with a snap; but a 
moment afterwards they parted again to say 
sharply,— 


LADY RAVENHILL'S SECRET. 


—10- 
CHAPTER XXY. 


Lapy RavVENHILL remained in town for a whole 
week, whilst arrangements were being made to 
receive her at her husband’s other country 
residence, 

She spent part of her time in her own room— 
moping over the fire with her chia in ‘her hands, 
her eyes on the blaze, and part of her time wailk- 
ing up and down in the park—tramping under 
the wintry trees from Hyde-park corner to the 
Albert Memorial and again, as if she wers 
walking for a wager. 

These were not pleasant excursions for Miss 
Fortescue. 

Her friend buried her chin in her furs, her 
hands in her muff, and hurried along in silence ; 
scarcely raising her eyes, rarely opening her lips, 
and ever retaining in her face—her se‘-white face 
-—& look of dogged defiance of somebody or some- 
thing far beyond Mary’s ken or understanding. 
A mysterious barrier seemed to have arisén be- 
tween them. 

“ You will walk yourself off your legs at this 
rate!” she ventured to expos‘ulate one day after 
their third turn, “not to speak of mine! You 
will be dead tired!” 

“T hope I shall,” she answered, quickly. 

“What on earth do you take these constitu. 
tionals for? The park is deadly dull, not-—not a 
soul to be seen |” 

“So much the better! 
people !” 

“Why not take a turn in Piccadilly and Bond- 
street ?” 

“ Why not, if you like? 1 shall stay here.” 

And how long are you going on in this tread- 
mill ?—until you drop down with fatigue ?” 

“Yes, until I’m so tired that I shall go home 
and sleep to night a dead, utter, dreamless 
sleep, aud forget myself for a few Lours if I 


i don’t want to see 


“ Nellie,” “said her friend, pausing suddenly, 
and speaking with unusual gravity, “tell me 
what is on your mind? I've always been in 
your confidence, and you have never repented 
your trust in me, now have you?” she added, 


| impressively. 


“ And now for my advice, Hildegarde—sound, | 


” 


practical advice, my dear 
(To be continued, ) 








A ston flagged floor, one or two tables, ‘aad 
rush-seated stocls, a marble fountain and basin 
ai one side, and across the whole end of the reom 
@ cavernous arch, gathering up the smoke of a 
haif-dozen charcoal fires—these sre what one 
sees in a Turkish kitchen. The great arch and 
the stone bench or ledge under it, with its 
minute fire-placesa heating each its kettle or stew- 
pan, forms the ojak or range, and is equipped at 
one end with a copper cauldron and at the other 
with a brick oven. Around the walls hangs an 
imposing array of copper saucepans, and some- 
times there stands in the corner a huge terra 
cotta amphora of antique pattern to serve as 
water-cooler when the cistern is low or the 
aqueduct runs dry. In this primitive atelier, the 
turbaned chef fanning the microscopic fire-places 
with a turkey’s tail, or damping them with ashes 
to keep the siew at a gentle simmer, concects his 
savoury chorbas, hie toothsome piicys and well- 
seasoned dolmas, with results which no epicure 


ihe | ventures to despise, 





‘No, never!” said the other, looking away. 

“Then, tell me this—whatever it is—no matter 
bow bad, and [ll stand by you. See if I wou’t? 
To share a trouble lightens half the load, you 
know.” 

“Yes, one’s own trouble, or cne’s own secret, 
and were this secret mine it would be yours, my 
dear, faithful Mollie ; but it concerns another 
person,” and, ewallowing a lump in her throat, 
“my lips are locked.” 

“There is only one person whom it can cou- 
cern, I know,” said her friend, quickly, “aud 
that is your husband ; and, as to the secret, I 
believe I can guess thgt, so you need not be so 
tragic!" - 

No, you can’t!” exclaimed Lady Ravenhill, 
with a face a3 white as chalk, and putting up 
her hand as though to ward off some awful idea. 
“ You cannot guess the secret—a secret that— 
that is killing me!” 

“Then it afiects you far more than your bus- 
band, and he, I know, is the other.person who is 
behind the scenes. Iam sure you are labouring 
under a mistake of some kind. You were always 
full of fancies, and inclined to make mountains 
out of molehills. You won't tell me about this 


| wonderful mystery ; but what will you say if! 


find it out for myself?” : 
“T shall say nothing,” returned Nellie, with 
trembling lips ; “only I shall pray every night, 
on my bended knees, that you never may——nevet 
—never—never!” her voice rising at every 1 
petition of the word never. “Do not speak of 
this again, Mary, it is the one thing I cannot te.! 
you. I would if I could, although it would be 
sharing a burthen with you that nearly crushes 
me to the earth. If I could run away agninl 
would—anywhere, to the ends of the ear th—to 
earn my bread in Australia, a ‘help’ in America 
—I would ; but even if I went to the, uttermost 
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parte of the earth the secret would still go with 
me, so | may as well stay and ‘dree my weird,’ | 
as they call it here, although it is under the roof | 
of the man I hate!” 

“You hate Lord Ravenhill!” cried Mary, | 
opening her eyes very wide indeed. ‘It has 
newly come to you, as they say ; aud, excuse me, 
my dear, for I am going to be very rude, but | 
to tell you the plain, unvarnished truth, I 
don’t believe you! Now, what do you say to 
that?” 

“You can please yourself about that, my dear,” | 
said her companion, cooliy ; “but it is a fact all 
the same.” 

“The proper place for you, my dear,” said 
Mary, sententiously, “is under your husband's 
roof. <A pretty girl of twenty-two has no busi- 
ness to be masquerading about the world under 
a feigned name, and passing herself off as Mrs, 
So-and-So, especially when there is no object 
whatever to be gained. I am very glad that 
you have eventually found each other out !”’ 

“Found out, indeed!” muttered her com- 
panion, abstractedly; “and now here are the 
Park gates once more. Suppose we drop the 
subject, and go home.” 

Home was not a very cheerful place, although 

was replete with every comfort. Lord Raven- 
uill generally dined at his club, and left the 
cwo ladies to enjoy a téte-d-téte; but, as we 
have already pointed out, his wife was but a 
dull companion, and Miss Fortescue was uot 
sorry to receive an urgent summons to return 
home without delay. 

Much attached as she was to her friend, she 
thought it better for her to grapple with her new 
circumstances alone; and that, probably, when 
entirely alone this very extraordinary couple 
would be drawn more towards one another, 
having no other resources to fall back upon, 

Miss Fortescue’s departure was a great blow to 
Lady Ravenhill. She had found more support in 
her company than she had previously realised ; 
now she was left alone with her secret, And the 
other party to that secret, she felt like a desperate 
woman. As long as she was in town, and close to 
the haunts of men, it was not so bad; but away 
ina wild, dreary, lonely part of Blankshire, with 
him for her only associate, how would it be? She 
had visions of making her escape, but put them 
from her. She would only be followed, captured, 
sid brought back, Her husband was a man of 
strong, hard character, of iron will, people said, 
aud cool, inflexible determination, and what he 
had he held ! 

As che sat opposite him at the fire one evening 
holding a large feather fan between her pale cheek 
aud the flames, she glanced over at him more than 
once surreptitiously. 

He looked grave and stern enough, but other- 
wise very much the sameas she had seen him that | 
first day in’ Seabeach. Who*would imagine as 
they looked at him that he wore upon his fore- 
head the brand of Cain 
_ What a life hers had been !—enough events in 
it already to last two generations, Her girlhood, 
her blinjoess, her ridiculous marriage to this 
man, the recovery of her sight, her strange meet- 
ing with hini, her short and strong infatuation, 
the murder, now lying on his soul and on her 
aind, her foreed companionship with him for life 
—would it be for life } . 

What would be the ‘next act in the drama | 
she asked herself, as she gazed into the fire with 
‘ speculative stare. The answer came to her 
— as though she had put her thoughts into 
speech, 

Narely indeed, did Lord Ravenhill open his lips 
to the partner of his home and hearth, and then 
he spoke with the most studied, most chilling 
politeness, 

“T am going down to Blaakshire the day after 
to-morr w. Shall you be ready to accompany 
me!” he said somewhat suddenly. 

, » To Blankshire?” ehe said, looking straight 
elore her, with a look of dogged indifference, 
oa es, | suppose so, All places are the same to 





“Tt is rather an out of the way part of the 
world,” he added ; “but we have a mine of re- 


Sources in each other’s company, have we not!” | 


he proceeded, ironically, 


| For her ouly reply she raised her eyes, aud The wintry day was waning as they entered 
| looked at him with a gaze—asteady, full gaze of 


aversion and scorn ; to which he replied by one its 
equal in steadiness, and more than its match in 
length. 

As the vista of long, dreary days spent in the 
sole society of this man, whom in her heart she 
loved, and feared, and hated alternately, to whom 
she felt irresistibly drawn, and yet from whom 
she shrank in horror, her heart cried out, in spite 


| of ber, and desperate words came thronging to 


her lips, 

“Let me go!” she cried standing suddenly 
erect, fan in hand. “ Let us part now! What 
good can it do you keeping me, your witness, 
always by your side? I will swear any oath you 
may choose to frame to keep your horrible secret! 
Again I say let me go!” . 

“ Go where?” he demanded in s rough voice, 
also rising to his feet. 

“Anywhere, abroad,. out of sight, out of 
mind!” she returned, speaking low and rapidly. 
“ Release me, give me my freedoni !” 

“ Never!” he replied resolutely, 

* Because you are afraid to trust me out of 
your sight !” she said tauntingly. “ Bui all these 
years have I not been proving to you that I can 
keep asecret well?” 

Her taunt went home. Her companion stood 
before her white and burning-eyed, and for a 
moment seemed at a loss for words, At last he 
said,— 

-“T have no secret for you to keep! You are 
filled with a kind of morbid appetite for secrets, 
I had no more hand in what you accuse me of than 
you had yourself; I shall keep you with me until 
the day that you are forced to acknowledge ny 
innocence, and on that day you shall be free—if 
you please to go out in the world again as Mrs. 
Hill, or under any name you please!” 

“Then that day will never come !” she cried, 
passionately, “Never! how can it? Is it not 
enough for me to tell you that I loathe, and hate, 
aud fear you? Is that not sufficient reason for 
you to release me?” she demanded, with blazing 
cheeks and angry eyes. 

“Not” he returned, resolutely. ‘ Not even 
although you hate, and loathe, and fear me will I 
let you go! Butdon’t despair of your freedom, 
Time will bring it to you—time is powerful.” 

“Tt will bring death first!” she answered, 
doggedly. 

agi shall not intrude on your retirement at 
Blackford. You shall have your own suite of 
apartments, your own friends, your own servants, 
carriages and horses, If anyone should observe 


.that you see too little of me you can tell them 


that I am ‘eccentric,’ and have a strong repug- 
nance to ladies’ society. On special occasions 
we will dine together, drive together, und go to 
church together to propitiate Mrs. Grundy ; but 
this will be only for the sake of appearances, I 
am not likely to trouble you with my society 
more than J can possibly avoid. Even J have 
some self-respect, murderer as you think me! 
and much as you hate, and loathe, and fear me, 
Tam sensitive on some points still. 
we leave London by three o’clock express. The 


| carriage will take you and your maid to the 


station, and you and I will travel down together 
in conformity to the wishes of Mrs, Grundy,” 

To this Lady Ravenhill made no reply. 

The glowing fire leaped high in the grate, and 
threw a fierce, red light over these two standing 
dumbly before it. 

It was hard tosay which of the two was the 
most miserable, the most keenly disappointed 
in the other, or if, spite of youth, and health, and 
wealth, within the length and breadth of London 


there was a more unhappy or more thoroughly | 


wretched couple than Lord and Lady Ravenhill. 
* * * * * 


The next day found them travelling home 
south in the midday express, seemingly the em- 
bodiment of luxury, happiness, and refinement. 

She, wrapped in sables, with a half-cut maga- 
zine before her unseeing, unreading eyes—-he 
gazing moodily on the flying landscape, occasion- 
ally knitting his brows and gnawing his moustache, 
occasionally casting curious half-contemptuous 
glances at the pretty, pale-set, rigid face opposite 
to him, 


To-morrow | 


i 
| their close, snug, little brown brougham, with 
| its high-stepping pair of black-browns, and 
| were soon bowling along the muddy lanes 
between high, leafless, ragged hedges. 
| The country looked bleak—a bare expanse of 
| heather as black and dark as if it had been 
| burnt. 
Bleak, too, looked Blackford, standing out red 
aud lowering on a hill-side, witha background of 
| pines and heather-coyered hills. Bleak as it was 
| outside, the interior was a most delightful con- 
trast. 

A fire large enough to roast the traditional ox 
blazed up the wide hall chimney, Everything 
looked warm and comfortable, and spoke ot 
rioney and taste, and of a clever blending of 
aucient and modern appurtenances. 

Mrs. Brown, the housekeeper, in her best silk 
and a brand new cap, led the way to Lady Raven- 
hill’s rooms. 

Boudoir, dressing and bedrooms, all fitted up 
en suite with Persian carpets and pale-blue satin 
hangings ; a grand piano, quantities of new books, 
stands of lovely exotic flowers stood in the 
| boudoir ; and wherever the eye rested, whether 
on pictures, statuettes, mirrors, or furniture, 
there was the same evidence of taste and wealth. 

Asshe stood in the middle of the apartment, 
and looked round her and saw a smail dining-table 
set out for one person in the next room-——one 
solitary place laid among a profusion of flowers, 
plate and wax candles-~she could not help thiak- 
ing with a faint smile, as she glanced across, of 
the fairy tale of “ Beauty and the Beast.” She 
was the beauty, and he, Hugh, was the beast. 
Yes, worse than the beasi, he was a monster, not 
in body, but in mind. 

And so days—winter days---went by, and 
Neilie became accustomed to her new life, and in 
a kind of way reconciled to her fate. 

She played on her new grand piano ; she read 
she worked, che wrote long letters to Mary, and 
she took solitary walks among the pine woods. 

Very rarely did she see her husband save at 
dinner-time, or occasionally on the stairs, coming 
in top-booted, red-coated, and splashed from a 
long day’s hunting. 

The county people began to call to pay leagthy 
state visits, and were received by Nellie alone 
in her. magnificent drawing-room. 

She discoursed to them about the weather, the 
bad roads, the little local topics of the days, re- 
freshed them with fragrant orange pekoe tea 
brought in by two powdered footmen with much 
solemnity, and sent them away carrying such 
flowery accounts of the mysterious Lady Raven- 
hill that others came flocking to verify the 
pews ; and the large, gilt-laid plate in the hall 
was crammed with pasteboards. 

She was so young, so extremely pretty, so well 
dressed, so graceful, but so very grave for such a 
mere girl, 

Perhapsher early blindness had had a depressing 
effect ; but certain it was that sbe rarely smiled, 
alihough she had lovely teeth, and equally 
certain that no one had ever heard her laugh. 

And her husband—he was never on view, The 
gentlemen of the household met Ravenhill at th: 
cover side, and reputed him as a rattling good 
fellow, and Al rider, Dark, they added, iu 
answer to further inguiries—dark and good- 
looking, and about thirty. No, nothing at all 
queer about him, and why should a man be tied 
to his wife's apron string # She had her carriage 
and her cobs and phaeton and drove herself 
about the country! Why should not he make 
the most of the best shooting season they had 
known for years ? 

Presently invitations to stately dinners began 
| to drop in at Blackford. 
|. These were at first declined on the plea of a 
cold—the weather—-a sick stable. But even Lord 

Ravenhill felt that the thing rust be faced, and 
he must appear at least a few times with his 
wife in public, 

The outside world put little guessed that the 
life of this young couple was a whited sepulchre ; 
that for days they never opened their lips to one 
another ; that sometimes for a whole week they 
never inet, if the hounds hunted at the far side 
of the county ; that the beautiful Lady Ravenhil! 
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looked upox 
: and that many a time and oft she wished 

herself dead | 

London ger 

vishing to lose n comfortable, amply paid. situa- 

tion, aud so the real state of affairs never filtered 

lage gossips, much less to the 








community at large. 
ht a favourit heltered vall 
ib & favourite sheltered valley 
pines, and there gave- herself up to 
2 of her pent-up feelings, walking up 
and down a beaten path with clenched hands and 
beating heart, cr sitting on a ‘prone dead tree, 


Nellie often sou; 





her head bowed forward on her knees, which her 
rms embraced 

Is there no escape for her? Where would she 

» to beiter herself? In what part of God's 

rth does avy good for her lie? Were is not 

ter for her ehe had never bean born? Why 

not lie down and die} What had 


mosb miserable woman in the 
cried aloud, as after 2 Jong, long 
pent in the past, she slowly rose & 
warned by the deepening shadows that 
time to retrace her steps towards home, 
That same evening the most miserable woman 
in the world stood awaiting her carriage in the 
hall, previous to starting for her first great 
dinner-party in her new character, 

Radiantly Weautiful, dressed in white satin, 
vhite velvet and diamonds, queenly proud, and 
cok! ag the marble under her feet, she passed 














down her vith her husband by her 
side, to make their first appearance together in 
vb 
CHAPTER XXY1 
Yr , . , + . sy 
LORD AND LADY RavENHILL drove to thelr 
de irymty ; 7) . } i } 
iestinaiion in silence, each drawn back: to the 





furthest limit of their corner in the brougham, 
though touching each other were the seeds of 
some deadly infection. 
The carriage lamps flashed nov 
the diamond et; 
ree 


nttea ‘ny 
ut e, ‘ 


7 and vhen on 
» im her hair, her white fur 
tir, pace face, with tightly shut 
lips and eyes; and so dark and quiet was the 
ther corner the carriage that at the frat 
lance her ladyship seemed alone; but a closer 





inspection would reves! » glittering sclitaire | 
tud, an expanse of shiri-front, a tuberose 


buttenbole, and 4 man, who wore on his gloomy, 
lark face an expression of weariness, of angry 
dissatisfaction with his fate, of contempt for 


elf, and the whole wor! 





: 
i ae well 





ideal couple to the looker-on, were passing up the 
, ° - . . o 7 
hallow staircase arm-in-arm—that is to say, her 
ute, taper, white gloved fingers just touched 
the sleeve of his right arm. 
Once in the bie 





lo) 


yellow drawing-room, blazing 
with lights, gorgeoue with yellow satin and gilt 
furniture, bright with looking-glasses, and ful) of 
he best people, they parted with mutual alacrity ; 
(not before their eutrance had been noted and 
admired, 
The men’s eyes were eentred on Eleanor, and 
the women’s on her husband 
} 


by 


soon found herself 


encked between two 
wuch-jewalled and belaced matrons, dis- 
eng the state of the roads, whilst her better (7?) 
half had become tho centre of a little knot of 
t ing men, and was expounding the deta 
the finish of the run-~yesterday’s 
Yopland Wood to Fuller’s Gorse, w 
the first whip had on)y lived to see. 
As Eleanor's eyes 1 to where he stood 
she could not help seeing aud admitting that he 
‘aa by far the best-lookine man ig the room, 
heb his glance-was as bold and as fearless as a 
hawk’e, as frank a3.a child's, 


~ 








wander 


Gould wear such a& countenance and be 
, silte { 
guury $ 


ag $8 ‘ ' 4 . 
Could he, if he were innocent all along-—her 

heart gave a bound at the thought, half of rapture, 

half of horror-—if he were innocent, what would 


be ver fate? 


: would thrust her 
from his doors; but, no 


His innocence proved h 
i , nO, it was impossible | 


° * ' 
nts kept their own counsel, not 


¢ brown horses were quick steppers, and | 
befcre long this fll-matched pair, who made an j 


seemed to her to point steadily the other 
| way. 

Her conjectures were here interrupted by a 
very obese, red-faced, old nobleman tendering 
her his arm, with some muttered compliment 
about it being hie good fortune to have the 
honour of conducting her to dinner, and she 
; rose mechanically and went downstairs to the 


| feast. 

Just before her, laughing and talking with 
great animation, was her husband and a piquant, 
lively-looking lady in amber satin. 

Yes, he'was laughing as if he had not a care, in 
the world 

Yes, he appears infinitely amused, and his 
hearty appreciation of some ridiculous witticism 
angere bis grave-eyed wife not a little — not 
merely with him, but with his vivacious 
| partner, 

They sit exactly opposite to her, and are 
periecily visible above the orchids and maiden- 








a smile, escapee her. 

Conversation turns—-oh ! why has the subject 
such a hideous fascination for some people !—on 
murders, ou a recent tragedy in that very neigh- 
bourhood, and to some unlucky man it occurs 
that Lord Ravenhill can give a full and succinet 
account of the mysterious aud awful affair that 
| occurred close to his own great property, the 
| questioner an eager-eyed, middle-aged man, with 

bland manners, and a smile, 
Eleanor listens with dilated eyes and blanched 
| cheeks, her eyes, epite of herself, fasteved on her 
husband's face with a look of stony horror, but 

he meets them without blenching, assures his 
| pertinacious interlocutor that he has not the 
smallest idea of the reason for the murderor of the 
guilty party, and artlessly changes the subject 
Fle seems to hear his wile’s gasp of relief, and 
answers it with a sneer 

But his questioner had not done with him yet. 
He attacked him once more before leaving—as he 
was standing cear the fire-place uttering conven- 
tional truisms to the lady of the house, and 
| siniling as best he could when she coraplimented 
him on his charming wite, and saying what a re- 
' 








| 
| 
| 
| 


| freshing treat it was to an old woman like her to 

see a young couple so thoroughly suited to each 
| other as they seemed to be, and that there was 
no doubt but that some marriages were made in 
Heaven ! 

Just a3 she concluded this little speech Lady 
Ravenhill and Mr, Digby joined the group, and 
Mr. Digby, a sharp-looking elderly man, who 
prided himself on being a second Fouché, in the 
amateur way of course, aud upon having found 
| the clue to one or two remarkable crimes, re- 
turned once more to the charge. 

“JT want to hear something more about this 
business up im your part of the world, Lord 
Ravenhill, It’s a very odd thing they never 
made out any case, I’ve takeu rather an interest 
in it "--button-holing him-—‘‘and read it ull up 
and placed it together in my mind, and I think 
I could lay cay finger on the man, What do you 
say} stepping back one pace, aud viewirg hia 
victim interrogatively, 











not like to hazard a conjecture,’ returned Lord 
Ravenhill, with perfect calmness, 

“ But, my dear fellow!” cried the other, im- 
ploringly, ‘you were there at the time; you 
must have known s*racthing ; you must have 
had your suspicions ! . There were footmarks in 
the snow-—the print of a well-cut boot, a gentle 
man’s foot ! 
of that, eh ?” anxiously 

Lord Ravenhill merely shook his head in 
auewer to to this crucial question, and, afte 
& momentary pause, said, with the greatest seli- 
command,— 

“But why do. you ioke an interest in such 
ghastly subjects? You are not qualifying for an 
amateur detective, are you ?” ironically. 

“ I've alwaye had a little leaning that way,” 
rejoined the other,’ with conscious pride. “J 
read up al! great murder cases, ond go into some 
of them heart and soul. Now, this one iv par- 





ticular has taken a strong hold upon me, odd and 
strange as you may think it. 


Tt is go uncommon 


herself as but little betier tham a | Facts were too strong—the foger of truth | —there is aT so strange, so almost super- 
v 


natural about it? I'll never rest till I find out 
something—something about that fellow—pre- 
sumably a gentleman—who was prowling round 
the cottage, but never traced. Believe me,” 
laying his hand impressively on his auditor’sarm, 
“believe me, my dear fellow, ie is the man and 
he will swing for it yet. I’ve——” 

But what more'he was going to say was lost to 
the public for ever ; for, apparently overcome by 
the heat of the fire, Lady Ravenhill, with a strony 





| hair fern, so that not a gesture, a look, much jess | 


I know nothing whatever about it, and would | 


How wasit that they made nothing | 


but futile effort to grasp at a chair, awayed 
gently, slowly backward, and collapsed upon the 
earpet in one crushed bundle of satin and velvet, 
and a dead faint. 

Mr. Digby had not boasted of his prowess in 
vain—for once he made a good shot, 

What? he asked himself, as le rushed 
about for fans, and smelling bottles, and burn) 
feathers, what wae the connection between the 
tragedy of which he was speaking, and the prone 
figure on the floor 1 é ‘ 

She had, he had not failed to remark, been 
devouring him with her eyes for the last few 
minutes with a long look of incredulous horror 
and fear; and why should the fre, which was 
not overpowering, affect her more than the other 
ladies / 

It was not the fire which had caused the 
faint. It was fear—fear of detection for some- 
body—for whom ? 

She knew the murderer, 

He saw it in her large, startled eyes, Who was 
it? It would be his—Mr. Digby’s—duty to 
society at large to discover the lady's secret-—to 
wrench it from her if need be, to hound down 
the culprit, to make himself a person of great 
repute, and to cover himself with well-earned 
laurels. 

This murderer, who had baffled the law, 
was not to escape, and it was no hole-and-corner 
affair, but a kind of cause céKbre, a much- 
| talked of deed of darkness, on which he intended 
if possible, to turn the lantern of truth. 

t would be his business, as well aa his pleasure, 
to worm himself into Lady Ravenbill’s conti- 
dence. ae? Saya 

She was 9 transparent-looking, singularly 
| beautiful young woman, and he intended to ly 
siege to her without delay. ’ 

He would call to inquire for her; he would 
bring her Ruskin’s ‘Seven Lamps of Architee 
ture,” which she had said ele had never read, 
and he would build the foundation thus of a con 
fidential and, perhaps, intimate friendship ; and 
he would go further than th.t—he would find 
| out what connection there was between her fainting 
| it and Rosie Waller’s murder. 

Was it not her husband / 





a 


CHAPTER XXViI. 


Mr. Diopy was a middle-aged barrister— 
briefless, tf the truth must be told—who had 
wormed himself into the very best Blankshire 
BOCELY. 

How it would have been hard to say, but the 
fact remained that he was there. i 

He talked in a vague way of chambers in tho 
temple, the western circuit, and term, “Fo as to 
| give people en idea that be still followed his pro- 
| fesaion ; but everyone knew that a great deal of 
| his time was spent in his sister’s tiny cottage 
| the outskirts of the county town of Banches- 
{ ter. zi 
| This sister was an old. maid, with a very sma. 
| (hut secure) income, and ehe idolised her clever 
brother, and did mov expect to be drawn into 
county society in his train, 
| No ; she was content to stay at home and cor- 
| trive ways and means, and look up dainty hit tle 
| dishes, see that hig linen was beautifully got > 
| and. mended ; his white ties and handkerchiets 
if 








were her own special care, and she felt repaid 

when she debeld her deat Benjamin in his eves 

| ing dress euit, with one of her best efforts 10 the 

shape of a tie under. his blue shaven chin, 9 

nted handkerchief in his hand, anda flower 12 

thie buttonhole, on his way to a dinner party 4% 
| some well-known nobleman’s table. 
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People said that! Digby was a useful fellow 
at elections—-a clever feliow—a sharp fellow-—a 
moat gentlemanly man—ziven up his profession 
and come down to have @ little quiet in the 
country ; but a fewa very few=-whispered that 
his profession had relinquished him, and that he 
was an idle loafer, looking round for ‘a chance,’ 
waiting for ‘something to turn up,’ and thai not 
alone was he idle, hut he was, like,other people 
with empty hours, very apt at doing the Devil's 
business! and that he .cught to be labelled 
‘ dangerous.’ 

‘The truth was that the Bar wae too siow for 
him, He Jacked patience, application, and steadi- 
ness in his yout 

If he could bavé: gone up fortune’s. ladder, 
with one brilliant case after another, he’ believed 
himself he would have been Tord Chancellor by 
this time, 

Bub these cases never come in the way of 
junior counsel ; and sick of waiting-——sick of look- 
ing on at other men’s triunipbs-—he ihrew up the 
whole thing in disgust, and retired to Blankshire, 
to live on his wits and on his sister. 

Ke still took an interest in law and-read up all 
criminal cases’ with avidity, putting clue to 
clue, and following the different traile with the 
vest of a professional detective, and this was 
the branch in which his cleverness chiefly 


lay. 

Many a falee scent he had followed—only in 
his head—many a time he thought be Aad the 
man, and ere he could stir, the real pecple from 
Scotland-yard had pounced on their prey. 

What he hoped to do, as he read over the daily 
papers, and smoked, ‘and made large pencilled 
notes in hia own little den, was this—to come 
forward in some notorious case which had baffled 
all detection—to come before the public amid a 
blaze of ‘trumpets leading the culprit by the 
hand, and thus make his fortune at one coup; 
either that, or to make the price of his silence in 
hard coinof the realm, 

He thought he had the thing before him at 


closed the door on this pretty cabinet picture. 


wearily, as he slowly ascended to bis own special 


foolishly in love with a girl, and finding she was 
tiie own wife, Just as he was in hopes that all 
would end well, his cup was dashed tothe ground 
by this awful murder of poor Rosie's, and his 
wife persisted in believing that he was the culprit 
—that Ae was a red-handed brute, dyed with the 
blood of a woman and child, It seemed at times 
too awful to realize ; it was like a bad dream !” 

No one but himself dreamt of the immense 
sums of mouey he was laying out in what 
seemed a hopeless search for the real murderer, 
But the detectives at Scctland-yard had had 
many a handsome cheque, and yet the answer 
was “no clue—an exceptiona! case.” 

"Surely some day murder would out,” he said 
to himself, “Some day and soon,” as he paced 
his room impatiently from end to end, »“ Aad 
once J am cleared she may go where she will, but 
never before, I will hold her against herself, till 
she hears the truth, and confesses the injustice 
she has done we, But were I to release her now 
I may never see her again, and she would prob- 
ably go to the other end of the world and to her 
grave branding me in her own mind as the vilest 
of breathing creatures, 

“No, I shall be cleared some day! I feel it— 
Tknow it'!. No one suspects me bus ber, and she 
~—-ehe has cause, 


nights should she stray about the house, and find 
her way to my room? Why that’ night of all 
nights had [ tuken'the money, or why, if I did 





sanctum, “Was there a groom or gardener about | 
the place he would not gladly change places | 
with? Married and made a fool of; falling | 


“Heavens and earth! why that night of all | 





take it, was 1 not an hour or two later at her 


| cottage and saved poor Rosie’s life. 


With a smothered imprecation into the depths | “Quite right, Lady Ravenhill, I am,” he 
of his moustache, he turned away unseen, and | replied, bowing, 
| imagine |! 
“ What! a life he led,” he said to himself, | 


“bub pot in the way you 
I am only dangerous to criminals,” 
* Then let me have no more beating about the 


busb,” she cried, passionately, “but tell me at 


once what you are driving at, and what you mean 
—speak out !” 

“ Just what I have been trying tc do alk 
along!” he answered, “if your ladychip would 
only give me the chance. Pray sit down and 
compose yourself, and listen to me patiently,” 

So Lady Ravenhill sank down into her easy 
chair, and in a listening attitude, but wilh a pale, 
averted fae, 

The following information was poured into her 
reluctant ears, 

“I’ve always had a taste for tracking, out 
great crimes,” he said, clearing his throat ira 
pressively. 

“Spare me the history of your tastes, they 
have no possible interest for me,” she interrupted, 
mM an icy Forces, 

“All right 1" the continued, exasperated at 
her tone, “This murder in the North was in 
everybody's mouth. I read up the case with 
inteyest, aud put two and two together, I dis- 
covered that you and your husband were in the 
neighbourhood—at the Moncktons, I discovered 
more than that. I heard indirectly that he 
had been—shall we say a friend of the unhappy 
girl?” 

"Yes, say a friend,” she ruttered, 
away, 

“And that he had been out t:!l long past 
midnight on the iatel night. Now the ques- 
tion is,” bitchipg his chair a few inches clocer 
to his agonized eompanion, “where had he 
been ?” 

To this petent inquiry there was no reply 
for some seconds, excevt the ticking of whe 
clock, The thumping of Lady Ravevhill’s heart, 


looking: 


| she said to herself, was louder than that time 


“Why is fate so cruelso hard—so unjust? | piece, 
| Why should all these great unnatural, unusual | her, 


last, he said ‘to himself, as he made up his mind | things happen to an every day, hum-drum fellow | 


to pay @ morning visit to Lady Ravenhill. 

She looked a good deal surprised when site 
saw him eater her drawing-room with a smirk on 
his face and a series of deep bows. 

He “had come to inquire. after her,” he 
murmured, “to hope that. she had’ entirely 
vecovered from her fainting fit of the previous 
evening.” ais) ska 

“Tt was really nothing,” she said, quickly, “I 
was only 2. little overcome by the beat of the fire 
~the room was stifling.” 

“The fire!” he echoed. “How odd! It was 
quite low, I remarked, But I am gladit was 
the fire; for, to tell you the truth, I was 
afraid it was something else~-some niental shock 


“Something else | What else coud it be }” she 
asked, sharply, “ What mental shock }” 

“I thought. you seemed: very much—ah—J 
don’t know how to put it—interested in what I 
was saying about the murder” 

Murder!” she echoed, faintly, with white, 
dry lips, 

“ Yes, murder,’’ significantly. 

And now, Mr. Digby, for a bold stroke, for 
once in your life, 

“Tt struck me from your face—excuse me, 
Lady Ravenhill, and order me out of your house 
if 1 am wronging you-but what] am going to 
say to you is sacred, and for -your ear 
alone,” 

Here he bent forward confidentially, and 
approached his lips to her shrinking ear, just as 
a distant door opened noiselessly—but not inten- 
tionally noiselgssly—and the master of the honge 
steod upon the threshold in his scarlet coat and 
hunting boots, 

It wae not his way to frequent the drawing. 
room at such an hour, but he had come to make 
formal inquiries abou$ Lady Ravenhill’s health, 
not having seen her.since the previous night, and 
this wae what he saw: that old dandified fellow 
Digby bending towards her in a most confidential 
atutude and whispering in her dainty ear. 

True her own pose represented shrinking aver- 


a. terror, hate, reluctance, but that migbt only 


assumed. 





like me } 

es Onl 
atebleful of first-class hunters and being all day 
im the saddle, forgetting everything bud the 
fences in front of me, I'm,” clenching his hand 
and striking hie forehead, “ perfectly certain I 
should go stark, staring mad! And as to her, I 
don’t believe now, that ifehe were to go round 
se room on her knees after me, I should forgive 

er 3’ 

Would you not, my dear sir? Don't you ony 
wish you had the chance ? 
* * * * 

To return to her ladyship and Mr. Digby, 
who was just in the act of whispering his sus- 
picions, when we “somewhat abruptiy left 
them. . 

“Tt seems to me that you have a suspicion— 
perhaps more than a suspicion-— of the perpetrator 
of that deed of darkness!” 

“JJ!” she cried, starting back,  “ You 
must be mad ! 
Mr. Digby! Your suspicion is most unwarrant- 
able, most outragecus |” 


“ But you have not answered my question all 
the same!" he returned, pertinaciously. ‘Do 
not your suspicions resb upon geome oue? Pray 


never mind replying by your word of mouth. 
You have what they call-a speaking face, ‘uady 
Ravenhill, and I see as.plain as if it were written 
in black and white that Iam right!” in a tone 
of triumphant conviction, 

* You are not! you are not!” she exclaimed, 
in a kind of frenzy. ‘“ What possesses you to 
come here and torture me with your mac delu- 
sions?” 

“But they are not delusions!” he unswered, 
decidedly. “Iam sure you could lay your hand 
on somebody, and say, ‘Thou art the man!’ 
Arid do you think, Lady Ravenhill, that it is 
right of you to shield this odious villain from 
being brought to justice?” 

‘Mr, Digby,” she said, starting to her feet, 
i“ your suggestions and your remarks are the 
| maunderings of a madman?! If you will not 
leave. my house this instant I shall quit it myeelf, 
You are dangerous!” 





You must be out of your senees, | 








Surely he heard it, It must betray 


“Tam eure you know,” he preceeded conriiy 
gloating over her ag a cheetah over a tremblin; 


for the excitement of haunting and a | deer he has just struck down, "and i am equally 
| Sure that you will tell me /” 


fircaly, 


Eleanor made a eupreme effort and faced him 
as though ai bay. She knew now that the 


embers of love for Hugh were not qurte ex- 
tinguished in her heart, that she would stand 
between him and this sleuth-hound of 9 man 
—aye! if needful, with her life, and sare 
hira from a fate she shuddered to contem- 
plate. 

I fail to seo your reasons for suspecting Lord 
Ravenhill. The fact of his being out that «pecial 
night, if he was out, points to nothing ; ard your 
courage and insolence in coming to me with your 
infamous conjectures are, I am certain, unparal- 
leled in anyone’s experience,” 

She looked at him with eyes bright with indig 
nation, and if one of those glances could kill, he 
was certainly 2 dead man | How odious, hideous, 
contemptible he was, she said to herzelf ! 

Short and square in figure, with iron-grey hair, 
thin and ‘ragged, @ radiant face, little piggish 
grey eyes, and enormous ears standing out like 
cabbage leaves at either side of his round, bullet 
head. The very sight of him made her fee} sick 
with repulsion. 

“Here,” he continued, producing a roll of 
newspaper cutting», “is the whole case from first. 
to last. I’ve read it over attentively, aud raide 
up wy mind thoroughly on the subject. In my 
opinion the evidence points distinctly to one 
person ; and when I knew I was to meet you at 
Sir Mark Dalrymple’s the other evening, I was 
resolved to put my ideas to the proof. I brought 
the subject twice on the ¢apis purposely with 

our husband, and twice he changed the eubject. 

must confess that ho stood the test bravely and 
well, There wae no shade of guilt on his ecun- 
tenance. He must be an accompliehed acicr, and 
if all had depended on him, all would have been 
well; but it was you who reunited the clue 
Your face epoke volumes, and you losi all relf- 
control, and then fainted, and told all! See 
here,” he proceeded, unfolding long slips of paper, 
“read the case over, and you yourself will be 
acazed that he has escaped so long.” 
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* And even 


f your wicked suspicions were true 
eu miserab! 


le wretch—-do you suppose for one 


r } 
econ baat 


voice, shaking ail over. 

“T don’t know. You might. 
from whom I have information 

“Servants?” she inierrupted scornfully. 

“Servants, if you like, say that you are by 

mo means the devoted couple that the outside 
world imagines—that you are more like two 
sonvicts chained together than a pair of love- 
birds! That he never speaks to you nor seeks 
your society from week’s end to week’s end, 
unless in public. This is easily accounted for, 
You hold his life in your hand. He not only 
hates you—he fears you! ” 

“What object have you for coming here to-day 
and telling me all these frightful things, true or 
not! What concern is this of yours?” she cried, 
desperately. ‘ Why do you meddle?” 

“It is the concern of all honest men to 
the enda of justice ! 
justice I chal 


People— people 





further 
If I drag the murderer to 

earn the thanks—-nay, the applause 
~-of the whole British public | 
go this on one condition,” declaiming with the 
popers in bis hand, 

in one second Eleanor had snatched them from 
hsm with the quickness of lightaing and thrown 
them into the fire—thrown them into the heart 
£ the coals—-and guarded them with the poker 
whilst they curle! up into yellow thin black frag- 
wents, and floated up the chimney. 

“There, they are gone, at auy rate!” 
claimed, in a toue of fierce defiance, 

Mr. Digby was so completely taken aback by 
this sudden action on the part of the lady of the 
house that he stood for some seconds glaring at 
ber in silence, and then he said, viciously, — 


she ex- 


“No harm donei no harm done! Plenty 
core copies to be had! But you have done a 
foolish thing, madam. You have shown your 


band an? burned your boats, 
fear the contents of those little bits of paper, 
why did you snatch them from me and bura 
them to ashes!” 

Yes, it had been a rash and impulsive act, she 
now admitted to herself, as she leant against the 


If you did not 


chimney-piece, trying to steady her shaking | 


limbs. 
_ “ And what are your conditions!” she asked, 
in a faint voice, “ What do you want?” 
“Money !” he returned laconically, 
“Money | How invch money |” 
“Ten thousand pounds |" 
“Heavens and earth! And how am I to pro- 


| 


s0C I would deliver my husband's life | 
cato your hands?” she demanded, in a choked | lady, that will bind me as tight as wax ! 
to that myself, you need not fear!” 


But [ will fore- | 


“No,” she returned, emphatically. “It would 
not /" 
“Then we will draw up a little deed my dear 


T’'ll see 


“Does any one else know what you know?” 
she asked, iv a strange, hollow whisper. 

* Not a soul ; and now, when am I to have the 
money *” he added. in « brisk, business like voice. 

“You must give me time!” . 

“How much time” 

'* At least three weeks !” 

“Three weeks!” he exclaimed, in a tone of 
resentful wonder, 

“ Yes; I cannot get it for you sooner!” she 
said, firmly. 

“It’s a deuced long time to wait!” he 
muttered peevishly. “I've a good mind to chuck 
it up and goin for the other business |’’—now 
pacing the roou: with his hands behind his back, 
and seemingly lost in a sea of speculation. 

Eleanor’s heart literally stopped beating as 
she surveyed him with eyes glazed with horror, 
This bargaining for a man’s life was the most 
awful experience she had ever known. She felt 


| faint and sick with the frightful tension in her 


| 


| 
| 


; 
| 





nerves—her head felt reeling. 

“You see,” said the lawyer, coolly, “I shall 
make more than ten thousand by the deal—a 
great deal more! It wili be quite & property to 
me !” rubbing his hands. 

* But you will have to wait years forit!” she 
cried eagerly, “And you will have to work hard 
for it! This comes to you without delay— 
without work, and you shall have it if I have to 
pawn the very dress on my back!” she added, 
excite lly, 

“But he will help you # 
He is getting off cheap.” 

“He won't give one penny towards it! He 
wou’t even hear of it!” 

“And why not ?”’ in pretended amazement. 
“Because he declares that he is as innocent 


He will shell out, 


the babe unbora!”’ 

“Ah, ab! Does he, does he!” laughing 
again and rubbing his hands. * You and I, Lady 
Ravenhil], know better than fhat, eh! Well, 
now I must be going, we will say this day three 
weeks for our little business, You won’t shake 
hands! Well—-well—well—never mind it this 
time. Good afternoon!’’ bowing away back 


| towards the door, and getting himself awkwardly 


| out of the room. 


cure it for you?” she gasped—“ the ten thousand | 


pounds {”"" 

I must leave that to the resources of your own 
fertile brain, my lady. You have your pin-money 
-—your diamonds!” 

But the ten thousand pounds,” she reiterated, 
in a tone of despair, “I shall never be able to 
get 80 much ! 

“It is not too mucli, madam, when you come 
o consider that it is the 7 rice os a man's life 7” 
he returned, with slow, impressive significance. 
‘To be frank with you, 1 ama poor maa, My 
profession brings me in but little ; my tastes are 
refined ; my ocpenses heavy, I’ve long bee: look- 
ing out for some way of waking a good thing-- 


No sooner was he gone than his unhappy com- 
panion staggered to her feet and made her way 
upstairs, scarcely able to climb them. 

So shaken was she in both mind and body, she 


| was clinging to the balustrades with a face as 


white as marble, when her husband met her 
coming down. He paused for a moment. 

‘“ What is the matter?’’ he asked. ‘ Are you 
ill? Shall I give you an arm ¢” 

To this she merely shook her head in a sign of 
strong dissent, and still continued to creep up- 


| stairs, he following sluwly behind as ff expecting 


the discovery of some notoriety—and thus bring- | 
z¢ my name before the public, and bringing | 

money and large fees into my empty pockets. I 

have been waiting a long time for this ‘case’ that 


ia to make my fortune, and I’ve found it at last, 
unluckily tor you--for your husband is the ‘sub 
ject." I have the whole thing fitted in like a 
beautiful mosaic of circumstantial evidence ; 1 
have the most damming evidence at my fingers’ 


ends, aud I .nuat either hang hin, and so fling my 


name before the public as one of the most acute | 


iewyers of the day, or else you wil! have to pay 
me the ten thousand pounds in hard coin of the 
vealm !” 

“And if I do pay you,” she faltered, “ what 
guarantee shall I have that you will not play me 
false and use this chain of evidence all the same ¢ 
Who would truet you?” 

“Very fairly put, ma'am, You have your wits 
about you, I perceive! My word would not be 
eufScient, would it }” smiling unpleasantly, 


| 


ev % minute she would collapse at his feet, 
“ What is the matter with you ?”’ he persisted. 
‘You must be ill, 

for Jones !”’ 


Vil run down and sendoff 


“No, Tam not ill!” she replied at last, | 


having gained the landing, and confronted him 
with haggard eyes aud an ashen white face, 

“What was that lawyer fellow doing here?” 
her husband asked, suddenly struck by the 
coincidence, 

“‘ He only came to pay a visit.” 

“A visit! I like hischeek! When I want a 
six-and-eight-pence I can send for him, Really, 
Eleanor, you look awfully seedy,’’ he added, 
struck by the change in her appearance. 

A change that had been creeping over 
her face for the last six weeks and still did not 
mar its beauty, 

Her cheeks were a little holiow—the outlines 
of her face sharper, her eyes had a strange, 
startled expectant expression—-so different to 
that of the gay, laughing brilliant orbs of pretty 
Nellie Hill. 

“You look as if-———”’ : 

* As if I were going to die?"’ she interrupted, 
ina mocking voice, Theu suddenly sinking it 


to a wholly different key, slte added, almost 
under her breath, as ste paused within the 
threshold of her boudviry “Going to die? I only 
wish I were |’? and then she passed in slowly, 
and closed the door in his face, 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


For two days after this unpleasant visit Lady 
Ravenhill did not appear. She remained in her 
own apartments, wearing out her brains in hard, 
persistent thought; endeavouring to make out 
how, within three weeks, she was to lay hands 
upon the sum of ten thousand pounds! It must 
be got somehow, she told herself, with feverish 
auxiety—it must, it must! It was the price of 
a man’s life! That sentence kept ringing in her 
ears till it seemed burnt into her very brain, and 
to sear and wither up all her other ideas, But 
where was this ransom to come from? she asked 
herself, as anxiously, as she paced her rooras from 
end to end in one long, untiring tramp. 

Digby thought he knew all her resources 
when he mentioned her diamonds and pin-money 
soglibly, bntthe diamonds were heirlooms—family 
property. To seli them would amount to a felony ; 
but were it not better, she asked herself, to do 
this felon’s deed than to let one of the old and 
noble name go to a felon’s grave, with a halter 
round his neck ? Great needs must have vigorous 
remedies. Then there was her jointure—three 
‘housand a year—settled on her for life. Could 
she not get that amount advanced? But to 
whom could she go! Not the family lawyer, 
who would insist on knowing the reason of this 
pressing necessity for so much ready money. To 
some other lawyer—some money lender? Yes, she 
often saw advertisements in the papers :—‘‘ Pre- 
| pared to advance large or small sums on notes of 
hand.” What did she know about ravening 
wolves of hundred per cent. interest ; this miser- 
able lamb from the country? She resolved that 
she would go up to London alone; if need be, 
have an interview with her own solicitor, but tell 
him nothing beyond the bare fact that money 
she must and would have, 

But first she would try her fortune with a 
atranger—a money lender in the Strand, who 
advertised in a most good-natured and 
sympathising manner. To Mr. Issachar she 
would appeal, and pawn her little fortune for as 
many years as he thought fit ; but this she could 
not do for several days, She must wait till her 
husband went away for a couple of days to hunt 
in the opposite side of the county, and till the 
coast was clear. 

To-morrow night was the huni ball ; she must 
appear there, diamonds and all, as befitted the 
wife of one of the staunchest supporters of the 
hunt, The very idea of dancing made her feel 
sick ; but, of course, go she must, dance she 
must, and play her part as gaily and as smilingly 
as if she were not, in her own mind, standing on 
the very ‘brink of a yawning grave—Hugh’s 

ve—-as if her dreams at night were not of 
scaffolds, and huge crowds of people with hard, 
pitiless, faces, all bent on one figure—one figure 
known to her but soo well, 

No wonder that sleepless hours, and restleas 
days, an ever-gnawing anxiety, made Eleanor 

ale and thin. Still it did not detract from her 

auty ; in fact, it gave it an ethereal, spirituelle 
appearance, which was the one element it lacked 
to make it quite perfection ; and as she entered 
the ball-room on her husband’s arm, there was 
quite a low buzz of admiration as they made 
their way towards the upper end of the crowded 
room-—a room hung with flags and Mowers, 
decorated with stuffed foxes, hunting whips, 
horns and trophies of the chase, and gay with 
dozens of scarlet hunting coats, and not a few 
pretty dresses. 

In this respect Lady Ravenhill outehone all 
rivals. She wore biack this time—not white—a 
black satin and tulle dress fresh from the hands 
of a French milliner, and made as only a French- 
woman can make, simply and yet so artistically 
that many a one tried to carry away the eg 
in their eye, and all in vain ; those billows of 
\ tulle were manipulated in a manner that 
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inspection. Five large diamond stars adorned 
the low corsage, a riviére of large single diaiaonds 
encireled her throat ; the only colour about her 
ladyship, was & huge trail on one side of the 
skirt of crimson peasion flowers, and a monstrous 
crimson bouquet in her hand. 

Little Mr. Digby, who was leaning the back of 
his ugly bullet bead against the wal!, watched the 
apparition passing up the room with the utmost 
complacency, and blinked his eyes with supreme 
satisfaction as he said to himself, “That pretty 
woman that carries her head so high, that every- 
one is raving about, is under my thumb, and worth 
ten thousand pounds to Thomas Digby, Esquire ! 
Ha! ha! ha! Who would believe it?” 

“ Monstrous pretty !” murmured a dissipated, 
blesé young nobleman, who was lounging against 
the wail, glass in eye. ‘“ Who is she, Diggie ?” 

Diggie hated young Lord Firstflight in hie 
heart, but, nevertheless, he, like the traditional 
Britisher, loved a peer. He liked to be seen talk- 
ing to him intimately and confidentially in such 
publi¢ places as this ; and he had reasons of his 
own for being well with a young man on whom 
his aristocratic neighbours looked with cold eyes 
of disapproval, He wasa roué. He gambled, he 
drank, he was a black sheep all over, but wealthy ; 
and many mothers and not a few daughters had 
endeavoured to reclaim him in vain, 

In vain they spread their lines in the sight of 
that very prudent (in this particular only) and 
wary bird—Frederick, eighth Baron Firstflight. 

Married ladies were, as he would have said him- | 
ealf, “his form,” and he had carried confusion 
and disgrace into more than one household. 

This pretty new beauty was his style all out, 
he confided to Mr. Digby, and he must try aid | 
fish out an introduction somehow. 

Easier said thau done, for scarcely one of the 
dest familie? were on speaking terms with this 
runagate, and few, very few, were the respectable 
ladies of his acquaintance. 





“She’s miles too good for that fellow Raven. 
hill,” he remarked to his companion, “and he’s | 
nota bit spoony on her either. To see them 
come in arm-ia-arm, they looked like a pair of jib- | 
bing horses more than anything else, ready to bolt 
out of harness. I hate that beggar Ravenhill. 
Such a deuced stiff, imperious, black looking brute! 
He cares for nothing but hunting! A pretty wife 
is thrown away on bin By George! would not 
be be in a wax if he saw me dancing with ber ! 
All the same I'd give a tenner for an introduction 
to her this moment.” 

“ Hand over your tenner, then,” aaid Mr. Digby, 
with a grin of complacency, “ for I’m your man. 
I know her.” 

“ You! you be blessed!” said the other, inso- | 
lently. “Why she would not touch you with a | 
ten-foot pole, much less speak to you! You are 
not in the same class.” 

Mr. Digby coloured With rage, but controlled | 
himself with a great effort and swallowed his ire. | 

“Nevertheless, you may take my word for it, ' 
she knows me, and will dance with you if J ask | 
her,” throwing immense significance on the per- | 
sonal pronoun, 

‘All right, then, fire away !” said the other, | 
‘Now's your time, She's standing over there | 
under the orchestra with young Poltimore. Come | 
now--away you go, and no shirking.” 

And off they went, this worthy couple; and 
making their way through the crowd with some 
difticulty at last came straight in front of the lady 


| 
of whom they were in search, | 
She was looking at her bouquet with extra- | 
ordinary attention, and did not appear to notice | 
Mr. Digby, who stood bowing, and smiling, and 
rubbing his gloved hands before her in, as it were, 
u ecstacy of anticipation, Then she suddenly | 
raised her head, levelled her eyes at the lawyer | 
before her, and administered the cut direct. 
‘No, no!” she said to herself; “know hin | 
here, speak to him in public, this vile torturer, | 
who holds the sword of Damocles over Hugh's | 
head |—never /” 


(To be continued.) 








Gin 
. IRAFRES are almost priceless since the | 
Jervishes have occupied the Upper Nile. | 


A SOLEMN CHARGE. 
— 30 j—— 
(Continued from page 177.) 


“Ic must mean father,” breathed Beryl in be- 
— “ but what can they want with 
s ” 


“T've watched the advertisement for weeks,” 
said Mrs, Wilson, “the reward was five pounds 
at first, and it crept up and up.” 

“ Dut why didn’t you answer it?” 

“T’ve the children to think of,” said Mrs, 
Wilson with the most barefaced selfishness, and 


| Tcan’t afford to bring a stigma on them. Of 


course it may be that your father’s innocence is 
proved; but it’s far more likely that this adver- 
tisememt comes from your own mother’s family, 
she had a brother settled abroad very well to do. 
What I propose is that you, Beryl, should go to 
Mr. Grant and tell him that you are George 
Danver's daughter. Of course he will pay you 
the reward, and you will give me half, while the 
other fifty you cau keep between you. If your 
father’s innocence is proved beyond a doubt, I 
don’t mind your telling the lawyer where I live ; 
but there’s nothing like caution, and I don’t want 
the werk of sixteen years undone for want of a 
little prudence. You have alwaye wished to re- 
turn to your old name, and now you'll make 
fifty pounds by doing so, so you ought to be very 
couch obliged to me for thinking of it.” 

Her soltishness was horrible; Beryl was to 
risk all the shame--if shame there was—while 
Mrs. Wilson, secure from all fear of danger, 
quietly pocketed fifty pounds,j 

“T will go to-morrow, mamma,” said Beryl ; 
“it is a free morning. I would doa great dea! 
more than that for the chance of proving my 
father’s innocence. Have you any idea if Mr. 
Grant was an acquaintance of his?” 

“He was Mr. Anstruter’s family lawyer,” 
said Mrs, Wilson, “and knows as much of that 
miserable business as I do myself.” 

There was a shock awaiting the girls on their 
return to their lodgings; a little note had come 
from Mrs, Martin. It was addressed to Beryl, 
which seemed the more surprising as Ruby was 
the factotum next door, and beyond a little 
correspondence about her copying, Beryl had no 
business transactions with the Martins, 


“Dear Miss Witson,-~ 
“For I will call you so still though I 


| know the truth. Miss Anstruther called on me 
| this afternoon and asked if I was aware my 


children’s teacher waa the daughter of the man 
who robbed her father shamefully years ago, and 
died in prison ¢ 

“ Perhaps it is hard to punish you for his sin, 
but what I cannot forgive is the deceit practised 
on me. I write to you instead of your sister, 
because I consider you most to blame ; it is easy 
to see that Ruby is entirely under your influence, 
I think it less painful for us that I should write 
than to tell yon that of course I cannot keep 
your sister as my help any longer. I don’t know 
what notice isdue to her, bus Mr, Martin will 
send in a cheque to-morrow ; he will not be 


| home to-night, having to go into the country on 


business for the firm. 
“Yours truly, 
“Kate Martin,” 


Before Beryl had recovered from this letter— 
much less confided its contents to Ruby-—her 
landlady came in. It was by this time past 
eight. 

"There's a gentleman downstairs, Miss Wilson, 


| he's been twice while you were out, and he wants 


to see you most particularly to-night if it’s not 
too late.” 

“ Some one about a pupil I expect,” said Ruby, 
* go down to him, Beryl], I'll come in a minute,” 

But after Beryl had departed Mra. Brown, 
who was asagacions woman, aud understood the 
art of courtship as well as that of dress-making, 
lingered, and said ina low tone to the younger 
girl, — 


"Twouldn’t g6 for to hurry, miss. It’s only 





! 
' 
| 


Captain Hilton that goes next door so often ; 
and so long as he’s got your sister he won’t want 
no one else. I’ve been expecting to hear of theix 
ment for many a day.” 

uby had had a faint suspicion of the romauce 
going on under her eyes ; but the scene then being 
enacted in the tiny parlour would have astonished 
her considerably. 

Geoffrey Hilton came forward and took Beryl's 
hands in his. 

“T have just heard of Mrs. Martin's extraordi 
nary prejudice,” he said, earnestly, “ and it makes 
me hasten a petition I have been going to make 
for a long time. Will you be my wife, Beryl, 
and let my love make up to you for the sorrows 
of your childhood ?” 

“Your wife! but if you have ssen Mrs, 
Martin you must know--—” 

“T should have spoken before,” said Geoffrey 
“only I feared to risk all by being rasa. [ 
meant, to wait, hoping I could teach you to care 
for me; but dear, after what I heard to-night I 
can’t wait another day without telling you that 
I love you with all my heart, and want you for 
my wile.” 

“Tt would ruin you!” 

“Not a bit of it, Beryl, your father, George 
Danver, was as innocent as I am. I have the 
proofs of this now in my safe-keeping, and ever 
since I returned to England 1 have been trying 
to find his widow and children. Little did [ 
think it was his daughter who had stolen my 
heart. [ was so thankful to Mrs. Martin for her 
information, that I could nearly forgive her for her 
harshness to you. I fancy when her husbaud 
returns she will be considerably eurprised at 
what she hears.” 

They were sitting hand-in-hand betrothed 
lovers when Ruby appeared, and the story had 
all to be told over again. 

“Why it must have been your advertisemeut !” 
said the girl, astutely, ‘“ Beryl meant to answer 
it to-morrow.” 

“One thing puzzles me,” said Beryl, “ who is 
Miss Anstruther ?” 

“My aunt,’ replied Geoffrey ; “and Beryl, I 
ara afraid you have something to forgive me. I 
am the grandson of the man through whom your 
father suffered so much, John Anstruther.” 

A very few words put the sisters in possession 
of his family history; but one thing Geoffrey 
kept back. He allowed them to believe his 
Aunt Diana had tried to set Mrs. Martin agaiuat 
them for the sake of the Dacres siuce if George 
Danver’s innocence were proclaimed their father's 
guilt must be acknowledged. Not for worlds 
would he have let Beryl guess that Miss Diaua 
wanted to get her expelled from Henley-road 
because he loved her. 

Captain Hilton was perfectly aware his aunt 
and Juliet had followed him to Camberwell, and 
that they knew “Miss Wilson” to be his magnet 
there. 

It did puzzle him to guess how they had dis 
covered she was really poor Danver’s daughier. 
Later on te found that Beryl was the exact 
counterpart of her own mother, who had been 
an intimate friend of Miss Diana. 

The spinster knew the eldest child had been 
called Beryl, and that Mr. Danver’s secoud wife 
was a Miss Wilson ; it was rumoured at the time 
of his death his widow intended to resume ier 
maiden name, hence Beryl Wilson’s great resem 
blance to her girlhood’s friend told Diana the 
truth. 

J * * * 7 

Mrs, Martio was astonished that when she {i 
her husband of how grossly the Wilsons had dx 
ceived her he laughed till the tears ran down his 
cheeks, 

“Oh, Katy! To think that for three months 
the chief ‘case’ at the office has been the dis- 
covering of George Danver's children ; ‘o think 
that a hundred pounds reward has been paid for 
their address, aud all the while they were living 
close to us,” 

“Well, you conduct, but 

” 


their 


may excuse 

“Listen, their father was an innocent and 
much injured man; ot Mr, Anstruther left a 
solemn charge to his grandson, Captain Hiiton 
o trace cut the Danvers, proclaim the poor 
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fellow’s innocence, and settle an income on his 
widow and children,” 
ic aty gasped. 
And we might have had the reward. Do you 
mean that they will be rich? Charles, Rich 
enough not to work?” 


“ Well, the sum of money fis twenty thousand 


nouns,” euid Mr. Martin drily; ‘‘of course there 


their stepmother to have a share. 

* | wrote them a horrid 
‘ you think the me?” 

“Well, i rather fancy ‘ hey’ll be too 
happy at their father’s ume being cleared to 
bear Mace 

And they were 

} ery) to! i Mrs 
earful apologies) al 
many real kindnesses 
justice, 

With Geoffrey Hilton Mre. Martin had a harder 


confessed Mrs, 


’ 
atiey 
ercer, 





Martin {who weot in full of 
aud Ruby had received too 
from her to resen® one in- 


matter io make ‘er peace, but she succeeded at 
last. 

Mra. Wilson, formerly Danver, thought sh 
came off very badly, fur all Geoffrey offered her | 
was an allowance of two hundred a year for the rest 
of her life; ten thousand ppunds was settled on 


Ruby, and the recasinder on Beryl, because 
Gleofrey decle was 80 proud she would 
tke to haven er very Own. 


ver’s fair fame was 


‘red she 
, 4 
trite of 


ree D leared, and a 





beautifut marble stone placed over the grave 
where he slept with his firet wife and their only 


6on, 
The atonement had « 


me too late for the hoy 


{ and rejoiced in 





his sisters’ 





where 





uve at 


Lynwood 
t 


hy 


they bid fair to become one of the mc 


ouples in the county. 
But Ruby only spent afew monthe wi 
vefore she became the wife of Alick M: 
unger brother of Mz ant’s managing clerk, 
A3 Alick was even poorer than his brorher, 
when he first heard of Ruby’s ten thonen 





bit, & 


e thought he must give up all hope 8 love 
lream, for he was only a curate withn spects 
f preferment, but C'soffrey Hilton saw how the 


: 


i; nd fay, and presented him to a emall liviag the 











but, Geofirey and Bery! liked | 


lpounds | 


advow if which came to him with the rest of 
his grandather's property 
Seeing Ruby daily being now in less} 





, the young vicar took heart 


needy circummtar 





of grace, with the result that within a year of 
leaving London Road, Hethertou, Ruby became : 
brn le, 
Miss Austruther resigned the use of Viole 
tage preferring to live in Londoa, Geoffrey 


heiped her and Juliet with many a handsome 
sheque, and paid the expenses of the tw 
brothers to the gold felde 
that they would stay there. 
Charles Martin and his wife have paid severs 
ita to Lynwood, where Mr. Grant is always 
we) 2ome guests 
unoington is still butler there, and wel 
big pew mistress with enthusiasn 
Both Mire. Hilton and Mrs, Alexander Marti 
are very populerin the county, but prosperity 


prodi- 
prodi 
with a devout 


syed 














has not spoilt them, they have still warm pity 
and ready sympathy for girls as poor and troubled 
» they were themselves when they lived in the 
shabby house at Hetherton before Geoffrey came 

home from India to fulfil 

A Sorts Caancr 
[TER END. 

3hPU%, mustard-pot has been invented in 


jermany, by which ti 

h, the muatard being o 
spriog, the opening being 
rh, 18 epring is released 


Tue Royal observatory at 


poon is dispensed 
ed by pressure 
utomatically closed 


e untidy 
btair 


’ . 
Greenwich has a 





lepartment eutirely administered by women, 
‘our alum of Newnham College, at the. head 
of whom is a lady, an honour mathematician, do 
he daily work, which facludes night observations 

mnhy and cant . ran a 
actual pnotography, and exact measurements 


from photographs 


period. 
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FACETIA. 


“ Apter you,” eaid the undertaker politely to 
the doctor at the door, as they entered. 

“He: “Do you know what I'd do if I were 
you?” She: “No, What?” He: “I'd marry 
me,” She did. 

Pourovs R.A.: ‘I have pursued art since my 
childhood.” Critic: “Um-m-m. How has she 
managed to elude you so long?” 

Mrs. Braote:. “How much is your income, 
Charlie}” Mr. Dirdie: “ You ought to know ; 
you spend it all, my dear,” 

“Fs Dobson guite right in saying that he speaks 
French without any noticeable accent?” “ Yes, 
indeed, without. even a French accent,’ 

Herress : “'There’s a man after my own heart.” 
Papa: “ Whol’? Heiress: “ The. Count. But 
he won't get it,” 

" Say, papa, the little boy next door has a new 
bicycle, and he is learning to ride on it.” “How 
is he getting on?” “ That’s about all he does is 
to get on 

Extract rnom a Novur.—-" The notary, mean- 
while, as was his custom, walked up and down 
the garden, with his hands behind his back, 
eagerly perusing a cewspaper.” 

Mr. Richretta: “ What a peachy complexion 
Miss Peauti has i” Rival Belle: “You do her 
injustice, really, Mr, Richfello. Her face isn’t so 
very fuzzy-~ except on her upper lip.” 

Mawacun! “Your play is. incomplete: you 
wave Lhe covers at 
nothing to indicate their future.” Author: ‘J 
didn’t eet up to write tragedy, did I}” 

Fannie; “So your sister-in-law will soon visit 
you?” Mya, Jones (amezed); ‘ Yes; but how 
to you know ehe will?” “Oh, my feller worke 
in the post-office, and he read it on a postal card 
the other day.” 

“Don't sit on this bench with me, George, 
please }” -eaid Maud, “Why not?” asked 
George. /‘‘ Because it is only strong enough for 
oue,” saitti Maud, “ Then, I say, Maud, can’t we 
be mace one?’ suggented George, 

Me A.:'" The first twenty-five years is the 
longest half of anyone's life, no matter how long 
they live.” Mra, A.: “ Yes, it took Mies Outhe 


shelf fifteen years to live the last five of that 
? 








TPAvELLER A ticket to Tolz, please.” Book- 
jug Clerk: “ Very sorry, sir, there is no train ; 
the line is snowed up.” Traveller: " What } 
Then, le) me have a halfpeuny post-eard, zo that 
I may inform my wife.” 

Prisonen: “Ef ye plaze, y’r anner, Oi wud 
loik to widdraw me plea of ‘not guilty,’ an’ put 
in a plea of ‘guiliy.’” Judge: “Thea 
didn’t you plead ‘guilty’ in the first place and 
save all this trouble?” Prisoner: “Sure, y’r 
anner, Gi had not heard the evidence.” 

Dest CotiEctor: “I am collecting accounts 

Scissors, Snip, and Co.’ Oxford Under- 
Graduate: ' Collecting accounts, are you } Very 


way 





| Little Arthur : 


First Swewr (pretending to mistake for an 
usher a rival whom he sées standing in dree« 
clothes at the coat-room of the theatre): “Ah ! 
Have you a programme!” Second Swell (up t> 
snuff): “ Thanks, my man ; I got one from th» 
other fellow.” 

* Now you may tell the court the circumstauers 
of your husbaad's disappearance,” said th: 
attorney to Mrs. Persimmona, ." Well, sir,’ 
replied the good lady, “ he went out one morn 
ing, and it wasn’t more than half-an-hour till ho 
never came back,” 

Forbicysn, straggling to read —e aloud : 
“ He expected the usual gew-in-ee-a "The 
what?” asked the teacher, who’ was listenin: 
without a book. . “ Well, porhape it is gwin-e-a.”’ 
“ Who expected it?” “The doctor.” Then is 
must have been a guinea.” And it was. 


Motrrny-Law: “I tended to stay here unti! 
vext Wednesday, and that is four days more 
“Tf yon catch the mid-day train 
then you will have exactly ninety-nine and one- 
half hours more here.” Mother-in-law : “ Hor 
do you know the number of hours so exactly ?”’ 
Little Arthur : “Ob, my papa told me,” 

Te; “I understand you have been. attendin:; 
an ambulauceclase, Can you tell me what.ia tho 
best thing to do fer a broken heart?” She 
Oh, yes, Bind up the fractured. portions with 
a gold band, bathe with orange blossom wate;, 
and apply plenty of raw rice. Guaranteed to be 
well in a month,” 


’ 
Cor 


My wife will bear witness,” said the prisoner 


} : : 
the marriage altar, with | at the bar, “that at the very time I ate ateusedt 
- . aelle ; ua 


of burglarisiog Mr. Smith’s premises I was 
engaged in walking the floor with my infant child 
in my arms, enceavouring to soothe it by singing 
'Rock-a-by Baby.’” “The prisoner is dis 
charged,” remarked his honour, ‘ He can prove 
a lullaby.” 

Tus child of a primter’s machine-minder, o: 
arriving the other morning ab a North Londo» 
board-school, was asked. by the teacher; " Why 
are you solate}” The little girl hung ber head, 
and replied: “We have got a little haby at ox: 
house.” “Don’t let it occur again,” satd th: 
teacher, fiercely. And the little girl said eh 


| would not, and took her seat. 


well, I have two or three of their accounts | 
which you are welcome to add to your collec- | 
tion,’ 


Mr. Harmony: “ They say that the man who 
wrote ‘After the Ba!|’ is dead. He accidentally 
shot himself in the arm.”” Mr, Neversee: “Well, 
J wouldn't think that would kik him.” “No, it 
didn’t, but it killed him when the doctor said he 


Nn» 


would have to probe after the ball. 

‘Y pectare! Louisa is a perfect: marvel.” 
“Tell me how you discovered it.” “She makes 
the loveliest bread 1 ever tasted.” ‘ There’s 
nothing marvellous about that.’ “I don’t 
know. Louisa attended a cooking school for iwo 
winters.” 

A ritrie fellow wag sitting at the table witha 
plate of fancy biscuits resembling various animals 
before him. As he paused in the operation of 
lessening the number as fast ay his little teeth 
would allow him, his mother asked him what he 
was thinking about so earnestly, “ Oh, mamma, 
I'm thinking what a grand circus is going on 
inside me,” was his reply, 








Wivr (addressing her husband, who ia busy 
writing at his desk): “What are you writiv~ 
there, hubby dear?’ °“I amv working away at 
my memoirs.’ “Ah! But you have not foi 
gotten to mention your little wifey, have you?” 
“Oh, dear, no. I have represented you as the 
sun of my life, and am just giving a description 
of. those days on whieh you have made i‘ 
particularly hot for me.” 

Aw old woman living near Piilochry, N.B, drew 
her mouey out of the Post Office Savings Bau 
the other day. Having been paid the sun 
standing in her aame, she took it to the corn< 


of the post-office, laboriously counted it rever:.! 


times, and then returning to the counter hande:! 


it all back again, saying: “Take it, mon, and p> 
m keeping it. I only wanted to see if was 4 
richt.” 


A younG lady at a fashionable dinner party 
pestered an Oxford don with a conundrum 
thing which the learned man detested, " Why 
is the letter ‘J’ like the.end of spring?” wa: 
the question. Of equrse the dou could not te! 
“Because it's the beginning of June,” was th: 
solution. “ Now will you tell me why the lette: 
‘k’ is like a pig’s tail?” sternly asked the dov 
The young lady. had to give it up. | “ Because it’ 
the end of pork.” He was bothered with n 
more conundrums, 

A BOATMaN once Carried one of the little Hag 
ligh royalties on beayd a yacht, As he carefully 
seb her down on the deck, he said, “ There yo:! 
are, my little lady!” The child, who had no 
rotich relished being carried, shook her little se! 
aud said, “I aca not a little lady, I'm a princess.” 
Her royal mother, who overheard her smo. 
daughter’s speech, said, quietly, You had bette: 
tell the kind sailor who carried you that you ar 
not a little lady yet, though you hope to ts one 
some day |” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tur boy King of Spain is posthumous, he 
taving been borm nearly six months after the 
death of his father, Alfonso XII. 

Tus Prince of Wales opens every letter 
addressed to him himself, The Queen’s are first 
yead by Sir Heury Ponsonby. 


Tax Court will return to Windsor on June | 


26th or 27th, for a residence of three weeks 
before going. to Usborne for the summer, 

‘Tae Queen has presented a fine full-length 
portrait of herself in 9 massive gilt frame to 
the Church of England Soldiers’ Institute, 
recently opened at Woolwich by the Prince of 
Wales. 

Tete Prince of Wales has fized the ight after 
the Derby for the annual regimental dicner of 
his own, the 19th Royal Hussars, Many retired 
officers aré thie ‘year going to attend, and all the 
officers who can be spared from the regiment in 
Ireland willbe granted epecial leave for the 
Derby week. 

Tur Prince of Wales will receive a large party 
it Sandringham during the last. week in June for 
the Royal Agricultural Show at Cambridge, and 
on Thursday the 28th, there is to hea aale of 
Hackneys bred om the Royal stud at Wolferton. 
There will be about fifty-five animals in the 
entalogue, 

AcconDInG to the latest reports Princess Alix 
will be instructed in the doctrines of the Greek 
religion by Father: Malvew, of the Russian 
Embassy in Berlin, and it is desired that her 
confirmation may take place in Darmstadt, in 
order she may arrive in Russia a true daughter 
of the Orthodox church, 

Tue visit of the Duke and Duchess of York to 
Leeds, for tho purpose of formally opening the 
extensive new buildings of the Yorkshire College, 
has been definitely fixed to take place either in 
the last week of September or during the firet 
week in October,.and they are to be the guests 
of Mra, Meynell Ingram at Temple Newsam, 
which is one of the oldest and most splendid 
ountry seats in Yorkshire, and situated in the 
centre of a large, diversified, and well-wooded 
deer- park, which has one of the most. picturesque 
avenues in the county. ‘Temple Newsam is 
faisous for its very valuable collection of pic- 
tures, among which is one of the finest Titians in 
England, 

CONSIDERABLY Jess joy is evinced in Hessian 
territory than in other parts of Germany, at the 
approaching marriage between the Czarewitch 
and Princess Alix of Hesse. Her Grand Ducal 
Highness has endeared herself so greatly to all 
classes that the grief caused by her departure 
will be universal; and bosides, the necessary 
change of religion is exciting deep concern 
amongst those who are aware how the Princess 
clings to the Evangelical faith, It ia stated on 
very high authority that long and earnest dis- 
cussions took place between the Czarewitch and 
his fanege on the subject before the announce- 
ment of the engagement, and that in the docu- 
ment prepared for her to sign on her “ conver- 
sion,’ every reference to her present. faith as 
“unglaube” (unbelief) had to be struck out 
before she would consent to affix her siguatur 
to it, 
Tar word “Czar,” is a Sclavonisch corruption 
* the Roman title of Cwosar, and till the reign 
of Peter t? 4 Great, the titles of “ Czarewitch,” 
ineaning bon of the Czar, and “ Czarewna,” 
caughter of the Czar, were borne by all the 
‘hildren of the Emperor, irrespective of priority 
f birth, But the many discreditabie Court 
intrigues, and terrible cruelties in which the 
sons of the Czar were generally in some way or 
other -mnixed up—the deaths by starvation, or, 
*3 some historians say, by stabbing, and finally, 
the revolb and execution of Alexia, only son of 
reter the Great, brought such discredit on the 
title that the Caar Peter abolished it, and issued 
sa ukase that in fulure.all the members of the 
™perial family should bear the titles of Grand 
‘aces and’ Grand. Duchesses, and only the heir 
'o the throne and hig wife that of “ Ceearwitch” 


Od 7 eearewn3,” 

















STATISTICS. 





Tae cost of the Suez Canal was £8,000,000, 

A, Sinver coin is usually in currency for 27 
years. 

Ture are over 11,000 steamers traversing the 
four great ocean routes, 

Tim Queen purchases almost every new book 
of note published, and her expenditure on litera- 
ture of all sorta is over £1,200 per annum, 

Iv ig estimated by a dealer in artificial limbs, 
that 300,000 persons in Great Britain, having 
lost oute or both legs, wear wooden substitutes. 





GEMS. 


No one‘is useless in this world who lightens 
the burden of it for another. 

THERE are two kinds of curiosity. One arises 
from interest, which makes us desire to learn 
what may be useful to us; the other from pride, 
which makes us desire to know what others are 
ignorant of, 

One whose charity is ae broad as the earth, 
who is genérous to @ fault, who is honest to a 
rival; who, becomimg a friend, remains one 
through thick and thin; who, lowing, loves 
with all the ardour of a noble, consistent mind ; 
who, being convinced of the right is as immov- 
able a3 a sphinx and yet is wise enough to hold 
his judgment in suspense, aud to change his 


ttitude should superior arguments be brought | : b ; 
arene ne apes. e". | times an innocent person will confes2 in order 


to bear—such a one is an ideal man, and one of 
nature’s noblemen. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Por-Overs.—One egg, white and yolk beaten 
separately, one cup sweet milk, one cup flour, a 
pinch of salt. Bake twenty minutes 

Roty-Poty Poppry¢.—-Oae pint of flour, two 
teaspoonfuls baking powder, one tablespoonful 
of butter, and milk to make a soft dough. Roll 
out haif an inch thick, nearly square, fpread 
with sliced fruit or berries; roll it up, put 
into a biscuit tin, and bake, or roll up in a 
floured cloth an@ sten... Serve with liquid 
sance, 

Lexi, Sovur.—One pound of lentils, one 
carrot, halia turnip, two oniors, one parsnip, 
quarter teaspoon carbonate soda, ten breakfast 
cups water, Wash the lentile in many waters, 
and putthem on to boil with the cold water. 
Cut up all the vegetables and add them 
and the. soda, Let the whole boil two 
hours. Put it through a strainer or sieve, oud 
put in salt and pepper. This soup is most 
palatable, The salt is not put in till it is strained 
as it renders the lente hard. The more fresh 
vegetables you put in%o boil along with the len- 
tils the better both for the taste but principally 
for the nourishnient, 

SturreD Sranwe Owtons.—Take three large 
onions and remove the skins carefully, then cut 
a piece rather larger than a silver half dollar 
from the root, and put it aside for a lid. Tak 
cut all the centre, with the exception of three or 
four outer coats, taking care not to make a hole 
in the bottom. Then chop half a pound of cold 
meat, mix it with a teacupful of bread crumbs, a 
teaspoonful of mixed herbs, pepper and salt to 
taste, and a little milk or water to rooisten it. 
Fill the onions with this stuffing, and put on the 
lids, place in a stewpan, pour over them a little 
stock made from the bones, cr gravy which may 
be Jeft from the roast. Cover closely and stew 
for an hour, Serve on a hot dish with the gravy 
poured round, and garnish with sippets of dry 
toast. The dish is equally good baked, but if 
cooked in the latter wey the oniows must be 
weil basted, The centres 9f the onions + iced in 
vinegar, with a dah of pepper and salt, mule a 
very nice salad, 




















MISCELLANEOUS, 


a 


Tus hardest known wood is said to ba cocus 
wood, 


Tue Armenians are one of the oldest races ia 


the world, 

Unperr a law recen‘ly put in force in France, 
only physicians graduated in France are stlowed 
to use the title “doctor,” 

Tur army worm travels in such a compact lino 
that processions of them are frequently mistakea 
for snakes, 

Tue Caspian Sea is the lowest body of water 
in the world. Jor several centuries it has beon 
gradually sinking. ‘ 

In the olden days pigs were considered 9 great 
delicacy in Rome, and those for the magrates 
were fattened on honey, figs, and whey. 

As fasters the sect of Jains, in India, are | 
ahead of all rivals, Fasts of from thirty to forty 
days are very common, and once a year they are 
said to abstain from food for seventy-five days, 

Amona the Kondeh: pecple, who live on ako 
Nyassa in Africa, the favourite form: of suicide is 
to enter the water and allow one’s self to be c+ 
youred by a crocodile, 

Herat, in Afghanistan 4 
been most cften destroyed, TWifty-six times have 
its walls been laid in ruins, sud the samme number 
of times have they been erected again, 

In China, when there is only circumstanti.t 
evidence against persons suspected of crime, the 


accused ia tortured until he confesses, Some 
1 


is the city which hi 








> 

escape torture, 
A ratent has been granted in Auckland, New 
Zealand, for a net to catch whales. The mesh is 
k 


big enough for a calf to pass through, and 6 


| is ‘said to have been used already with great 


SUCCERS, 

Tw the Sandwich Islands the apple has become 
wild, and forest trees of many acres are found in 
various parts of the country. They extend frere 
the level of the rea far up into the mountain 
sides. This said that miles of theseapple forest» 
can occasionally be seen. 

Tar Ashantee army is the male part of the 
Ashantee nation, Every wan who can keep up 
on the march is obliged to serve, and after an 
expedition has set eut the women scour ths 
streets and almoat beat todeath'any'man whom they 
taay discover skulking around, In battle tho 
generals occupy the rear, so as to cut down any- 
one who may try to run away. Ii the battio 
goes against them they often commit suicide, 

Tue boat life of Siam includes almost al! life. 
Business and pleasure, health and happiness, a | 
centre in the river, or its branches, A boat ant 
2 paddle are almost as natural and indispensable 
possessions to a Siamese as his arms orlegs, Ho 
has no notion of travelling any distance excep 


by boat, and the idea of living in 2 place in 
accessible by water generally strikes him as 
abeurc. Three weeks to come down siream wit’) 


a full cargo, a week to dispose of it and indulgs 
i f the capital, four or ive mont}. 
to get back with the emptied boat, and the resb 
of the year for farm work at home-—such is tho 
programme ef many a Siamese family. 

Natorazis7s have of late taken a good deal of 
interest in a creature, member of the fish tribe, 
that lives upon the products of the industry cf 
others. This associate or dependent at a certain 
stage of its existence goes out to seek a home, 
and finding a suitable prospect, ib lies in watt 
for the opportunity to take possession. Whe 
the larger fish opens its mouth, the sleader litt!» 
donzalle, as it is called, thrusts its teil between 
the jaws of its new landlord, avd then renaics 
perfectly quiet while the mouth closes. When it 
again opens the donzalle moves in still further, 
until it has secured its quarters, when it settles 
down to o contented if somewhat mouctenous 
existence in the digestive caval of its chosen 
victim. There it helps itself io the choicest 
moréeels, and that, tea, without even saying ‘ 
your leave,” 


iy the Sal 
2 tne Sule Life 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


mt ome 


NOTICES 


Icroranucs.— Pik-ka-dil-ly.” 

Beat.--At any telegraphic school. 

Atriz.--A peer cannet resign bis peerage. 

R. D.—Railway shares are personal property. 

%. S.—The value of the pipe depends on the quality. 
QvIRER.—There is no stamlard price for such things. 

Cosstant Reaper.—He must go to the County Court. 

Tx Distress.—Wo cannot advise you ; it is a case for 

uwyer. 





Axyxiovs To Ksow.—We could not afford space for a | 
fuli account 

Errie.--Great Britain is England, Scotland, and Wales 
ouly. 

Roorr C.—A good school arithmetic will readily en- 
lighten you. 

Worrrep Husvanp.—Yon are not Mable in payment 
of any sums lent to your wife, 

D. B. C.—Application must be made to the Post- 
maaster-Goneral 

Lovea oy Booxs.—Sir Walter Soott’s novels are in 
the main historical. 

Poor AgTacs.-—Wait until you have some prospects | 
before you propose. 

Cocknxry.—Over the border, in Scotland, is the famous | 
village called Gretna, 

Acct B.—In poaching oggs it is well to add a little 
vinegar to the water. 

Pruzziep Vipa.—The name is spelt Marjoribanks, but 
is pronounced Marchbanks. 

Erra.—Women, a5 well as men, ‘ come of age” when 
twenty-one years old, 

A Constant Reaver.—A silver dollar is worth 4s. 2d., 
but a paper one from 3s, 8d. to 3a. 10d. 

Teo's Moruer.--Your son es purchase his dis- 
charge ; but the cost is considerable. 

One wHo Wayts to Kxow.—it ts only a superstition, 
and haa no foundation at sll in fact. | 
Anxrovs Inquines.--A voyage round t¢t 
travelling first-class, costs something over £500. 

b. FH. J.--You cannot be turned cut of any of the 
occupations without proper notice. 





world, 


As Ory Reaper.—It may have some value ; take the | 
opinion of a collector or dealer 
K. K.-—-Soldiers on furlough aiways pay their own 


fare whether at home or abroad 





}(84.—There is no reason whatever to provent your } 
going to stay with his mother. ' 
Ixcocyito.--It would be a contempt of court and so | 
render you liable to imprisonment. | 
Neriis.—Wood ashes very finely sifted are good for | 
scouring knives and tinwaro | 
% Z—The Lord Aberdeen who became Premier | 
2, and resigned ia 1855, dled in 1360, 





in 1 
Nrva.--You and 5 


N ur friend were exceedingly wrong | 
in making signals 


> unknown young men. 
Tour Tom.-—1 
t | 


® operation is frequently performed, 

in any sense dangerous. 

{xquisttrve Onwse.-It is applied to an inhabitant of 
Sea. 


the Isle of Man in the Irish 


is not regarded a 


N vs NxstTa.—You may gain confidence and self- 
possession as you grow elder and see more of society. 

B. E. G.—Drummers are generally chosen by the 
colonels, or come from the bands tn schools. 


B. H.—It would be quite proper for the young lady 
wear a white dress if she chooses it. 


Feink K.—If the house is let at “per week,” only a 
¥ 





‘c's notice need be given or required. 
-You had better apply to the Central Conser- 
a, St. Stephen's Chambers. 

Worrizp Horsexeerer.--The varnish would in all 
likelihood yield to methylated spirits if sponged gently 
with that, 





‘sative Associati 


Five Yrars’ Reaver. — The correct quotation is, 
When Greeks jcined Greeks, then was the tug of | 
w gg | 
Acrrep Hanry.—In the word Loughborough th: 


syllable ‘‘lough pronounced as if it were spelled 
: ” 


“r.—On yourown promises you are free | 
10 long as they are not a nuisance to | 





InQurRrer.-~—T 
the property 


intry. 


is nothing to prevent your claiming 


iu becoming naturalised in a foreign 


of marriage cannot be maintained against a minor; 
neither cau he, when of full age, be sued on a promise 
noade during his minority. 
S. $.-—-Boil hay or pe 
r then rub it ove 
time and empty 
il clean water ia it. 


sato pariugs for au hour in the | 
with saud. If very bad boil a 
; rub with sand once more, then 





* boil 





| 
i 
j 
| 
BRoken-Beanten.—An action for breach of promise | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
' 


L. M.—If the present tenant owes no rent she is free 
to remove her goods at the expiration of the legal 
notice. 


Ost WHO WOULD Like TO Kywow,.—Sceulptors contend 
that the height of the Venus de Medici, five feet five 
inches, is the perfect stature for women. 


Trovsiep Potty.—Tight shoes very often eause a 
red nose. Shoes should £t the foot anugly, but act press 
on any part of them. 


8. A. G.—War was declared against Turkey by 
Russia on 24th April, 1877 ; treaty of peace finally signed 
at Constantinople on 8th February, 1879. 


Lorace.—The proper side for any man to take in 
walking with any lady is the one nearest the outside of 
the pavement, 


FP. J.—The founders of the Mormon church claim to 
have had direct revelation from, God of their faith and 
peculiar boliefs. 


Isquiner.—-You could obtain still better information 
a Emigrants’ Information Office, Broadway, West- 
tainster. 


RecvtsB Reaper.-—The seasons are held to commence 
as follows :—Spring, March 20th; summer, Juno 2Ist; 
autuoin, September 2¢rd ; winter, Decomber 21st. 

Srace-Strucx.—Unless you have great talent, which 
you seem doubtful about, you cannot hope to rise to any 
real position in the profession. 


AFTER THY BALL. 


Tary sat and combed their beautiful hair, 
Their long bright tresves one by one, 

As they laughed and talked in the chamber there 
After the revel was done, « 


Robes of satin aud Srussels lace, 
Knots of flowers and ribbons too, 
Scattered about in every place, 
For the revel ‘a through. 


And Maud and Madge in robes of white— 
The pretties! nightgowus under the sun— 

Stockingless, slipperleas, eit in the night, 
For the revel is done. 


Sit and comb their beautiful hair, 
Those wonderful waves of brown and gold, 
Till the fire is out in the chamber there, 
And the little bare feet are cold. 


Then steal along iu a splendid dream 
Toa golden aithern’s tinkling tune, 

While a thousand lustres shimmering stream 
In a palace’s grand saloon. 


Two and two they dreamily waik, 
While an unseen spirit walks beside, 

And all unheard in the lover's talk 
Yo claimeth one for a bride. 


Robed for the bridal and robed for the tomb, 
Braided brown hair and golden tress ; 

There'll be only one of you left for the bloom 
Of the bearded lips to press. 


Oh, beautiful Mand, in her bridal white, 
For you the revel has just begun ; 

But for her who sleeps in your arms to-night 
The revel of life is done. 


But robed and crowned with your saintly bliss, 
Queen of Heaven and Bride of the Sun, 
Oh, beautiful Mudge, you never will miss 
The kisses another has won 
WN. 2. 


P. W.—The substance you ask about is probably a 
sort of phosphorus paste. Almost any good chomist can 
furnish you with the preparation for use. 


Sopata.—The only possible reply to this is that custom 
at first prescribed such termination, and later, good 
authority decided that it was unnecessary and cuimpber- 
some to the language. 


fontTacv.--Gum sandarach or sandarach rosin is 
imported from Mogador, Morocco ; it is drawn from the 
sandarac tree in North Africa ; it is soluble in turpen- 
tine, and finds ite way into many varnishes used in 
painting. 

Nancy Lee.--A general domestic servant's experience 
is sufficient, but » candidate with a little of s children's 
nurse's or Jadies’-matd’s ability is preferred ; the applica- 
oe -- in all cases to the manager of the line or company 
selected. 


MarMADUKE.—The person concerned should address 
the Postmaster-General, stating full particulars, and 
asking for instructions how to proceed in claiming 
the payment over of the money in the Post Office 


! Savings Bank. 





Monstrostty.—The offending hairs are first shaved 
and the part or parts then rubbed with 4 piece of 
pumice-¢tone for from three to five minutes; the treat- 
ment is continued daily until all trace of hair disappear; 


; patience, of course, is required, 


Socrery.-—-Perfect respect for the feelings of others 
should actuate and rule us, and each participant iu the 
entertainment provided for his or her gratification 
should studious!y refrain from saytog or doing anything 
tending to alienate the good-will which should reign on 


SUC OCCHhS1ONS, 


Nemo.--The Marquis of Salisbury fn the Lords and 
Mr. Balfour in the Commons are the Conservative 
leaders, and the Duke of Devonshire in the Lords and 
Mr. Chamberlain in the Commons are the Liber 
Unionist leaders. 


Wornriep One.—Superfluous hair, as a rule should be 


let alone. There are depilatories for rerao it, Dut 
we do not recommend them because of le injury 
to the skin. Bosides, if removed, the will grow 


again, aud be thicker and coarser than before. 


May Narry.—I{ grease, scrape a lot of chalk on the 

place, and hold a hot tron over it. The heat will melt 

@ and the chalk will absorb it. Them mb the 

chalk off with » linea rag. Turpentine rubbed on will 
also do, or ether: any of them will remove grease. 


Mas.—Try rubbing the face with a very soft nail 
brush end a little olive oil. Then wash with 
soap suds, bathe with glycerine and rose-water and rub 
the face gently with the fingers until dry. As for the 
pimples on your face, they probably need the advice of 
a physician. 

Rostwa.—For purely recreative 
archery and some light gymnastics it be trable. 
It is the utmost im eo, however, that astic 
exercises be caref ulated for growlng persons. 
Mere harm than is often done by careless oxervises 
and those that are net adapted to the individual. 


Anxious Parswr.—School Boards are mot directly 
bound to pay for school but if any scholars are 
found inefficient for want of books when school is 
examined, Government grant ts lost. are there- 
fore considered blameworthy if they do not supply 
books to the children of parents who are unable to buy 
them. 


Pow-p8-Rot.—Testator must sign ix the presence of 
two witnesses who must also sign in each other's pre- 
sence. Those who cannot write may make their mari 
Somebody present must be able to write the names, 
and add “his (or her) mark,” and then the mark must 
be made, The witness to the “marks” should sign 
his name and address in full. 


Love-sicx Swarn.—Your best way will be to write to 
the lady. Send her a frank, unaffected, htfor ward 
communication. If your acquaintance with her is 
sufficient to warrant it, state your hopes and ations 
aud ask her if she will consider you as a possible suitor. 
in love, more than in almost any other thing in life, 
sincerity and simplicity win. 


Puzz.ep.—The festival of Easter, commemorating the 
ressurrection of Christ, used to be observed on the 
fourteenth day of the moon, i.e., near the full moon—the 
same “gs the Jewish Passover. But the Counci) of Nice, 
A.D. 325, ordered Easter to be celebrated on the Sunday 
next suce the full moen that comes on or next 
after tho vernal equinox, March 2ist, thus making 
Easter and the’ related feast and fast days movable 
holidays. 

Bon.—Take a wide-mouthed pickle bottle, fill ty to 
within two or three inchos of the brim with clean water, 
then turn an olive oif flask upside down and stick its 
neck into the water in the bottle; when the weather is 
set fair, the water will rise in neck of the flask half an 
inch above the level in the bottle : when rain is coming 
it will rise higher; and if heavy rain ts impending the 
water may rise as much as three inehes in a few hours. 
Keep this weather-glase out of the frost. 


Peart.—Tartar should be carefully removed from the 
teeth, so as not to harm them, but that it is injurious 
there is not the slightest doubt. If allowed to harden 
upon the teeth, it presses upon the gums, renders them 
spongy and subject to inflammation, and sometimes 
causes the teeth affected to drop out of their sockets 
Another reason why the tartar should be removed ts 
because it affects the breath, and necessitates the 
constant use of mouth washes to render it free from 
offensiveness, 


An Otp Reaper.—The Ark of the Covenant, one oi 
the most important parts of the furniture of the taber- 
nacle the Israclites constructed in the wilderness, anc 
afterward of the temple built by Solomon at Jerusalem 
was a chest made of the wood of acacia or wild olive 
inlaid with gold within and without, the lid being 
formed entirely of pure gold, with a crown or raises 
border of gold round about. It was three feet nine 
inches in length, and two feet three inches in width an‘ 
height. Within it were deposited the stone tablets 
upen which the Ten Commandments were inscribes 
It was called the Ark of the Covenant because it was 
the appointed syrabol of the presence of Ged as the Gad 
of israel, and of His covenant with his people. 
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